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{ —THE BRITISH JESTER, intended as 
a companion to the SYREN, (a collection 
of Songs), has been carefully compiled 
from the most respectable scources of 
Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Sc. Sc. which 
upon examination will, it is hoped, prove 
equally deserving that favour which its 
companion has so liberally experienced. 
Every care has been taken to exclude an 
thing bordering on indelicacy, so that it 
may claim a preference to most collections 
of the kind to the countenance of the Fair || 
Sex. The addition of Humourous Poetry, 
and Toasts and Sentiments, fo this eol- 
lection, will, we doubt not, be an arrange- 
ment acceptable to every purchaser of this 
| little Volume; and as it is intended to 
mate it an Annual Publication, whatever 
ma appear in he course of the ensSuing © 


ear may be erfcted in the next Volume, * 


BRITISH JESTER. 


TR. Hare, formerly the envoy to Poland, 

had apartments in the fame houſe with 
Mr. Fox; and, like his friend Charles, had fre- 
quent dealings with the mcmn:ed Ifraelites One 
morning, as he was looking out of his window, 
he obſerved ſeveral of the tribe aſſembled at rhe 
door, for admittance. * Pray, Gentlemen, fays 
he, are you Fox hunting or Hare hunting, this 
© morning ?? 


King Charles II. aſked Stillingfleet, how it 
came about, that he always read his ſermons 
5 before him, when he was inforraed he always 

- preached withont book elſewhere? He told the 
King. that the av:e of ſo noble an aachence, 
where he ſa nothing that was nut greatly 15 
\ perior to him, but chiefly the ſeeing before him 
195 o great and wiſe a Prince, made him afraid to 
ruſt bimſelf. With which anſwer te King 
Pas very well contented. But pray,” tays 
iP tilingficer, * wil! your Majeſty g:vz me avs 
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© to aſk you a queſtion too: Why you read your 
© ſpeeches,” when you have none of the fame 
© reaſons ?? — Why, truly, Doctor,“ ſays the 
King, your queſtion is a very pertinent one, 
and ſo will be my anſwer: I Hav aſked then: fo 
© often, and for ſo much money, tbat I am aſhamed 
6 to lack them in the face.” 


At the battle of Malplaquet, a ludicrous cir- 
cumſtance happened.—A young Swiss recruit, 
when his regimentals were making, had pro- 
cured a round jron plate, bordered with ſmall 
holes, which ke defired the tailor to faſten on 
the infide of his coat, above his left breaſt, to 
prevent his being ſhot through the heart. The 


tailor, being a humorous fellow, faſtened it in | 


the ſeat of his breeches; and the clothes being 


ſcarcely on his back when he was ordered ta 
march into the field, having no opportunity co] 


get his aukward. miſtake reQificd before he 


found himſelf engaged in battle, and being! 
pbobliged to fly before the enemy, in endeavour- 
ing to get over a thorn- hedge in his way, he 
unfortunately ſtuck faſt till he was overtaken by | 
a foe, who, on his coming up, gave him a'puſh | 
in the breech with his bayonet (with no friendly |. 
deſign); but it luckily hit on the iron plate, and 


puſhed the young ſoldier clear out of the hedge. 
This favourable circumſtance made the Swiſs 


honeſtly confeſs, that the tailor had more ſenie |. 
than himſelf, and knew better where his hear: 


laid. 
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It is remarkable, that the expletive Mr. Pope 
generally uſed by way of oath, was, God mend 


. * me!* One day, in a diſpute with a hackney- 


coachman, he uſed that exprefſion,— Mend 
* you!” ſaid the coachman, it would not be 
© half the trouble ro make a new one.” 


Leon being aſked in what city it was beſt to 
live, apſwered, * in that where none are very 
© rich nor very poor, and where juſtice is ſtrong 


and injuſtice weak.“ 


A Spartan old man being aſked why he wore 
his beard ſo long, anſwered, That, ſeeing my 
© grey hairs, 1 may do nothing unworthy of 


them. 


A dancer ſaying to a Spartan, Vou cannot 
© ſtand ſo long en one leg as I can;? True, an- 
ſwered the Spartan, but any gooſe can.” 


- = ſailor, coming acroſs Blackheath one even- 
ing, was {topped by a footpad, who demanded 
his money, when a ſcuffle enſued, and the tar 
took the robber. Meeting ſome people, they 
perſuaded him to bear away with his prize to a 


* Juſtice of peace at Woolwich, which the tar did. 


When the magiſtrate came to examine into the 
aſſault, he ſaid, he muſt take his oath that the 
robber put him in bodily fear, otherwiſe he could 
not commit him. The ſailor, looking ſtedfaſtly 
at the juſtice, anſwered, He, d—n him. he put 
me in bodily fear! No, nor any he that ever 
* lived; therefore, if that is the caſe, you may 
| B 2 
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et him go, for d—n me if I ſwear to any ſuch a 
a" OWL | 

A gentleman who poſſeſſes a ſmall eſtate in 
Glouceſterſhire, was allured to town by the 
promiſes of the Duke of Newcaſtle, who for 
many months kept him in conſtant attenJance, 
until, the poor man's patience being quite ex- 
hauſted, he one morning called uvon his patron, 
and told him, that he had, at length, got a place. 
The Duke very cordially. ſhook him by the hand, 
and congratulated him on his good fortune ; 
© but pray, Sir, added he, © wwhere is your place? 
D in the Glouceſter coach,” replied the Gentle- 
man, I ſecured it laſt night; and you, Sir, 
© have cured me of higher ambition.“ 


In a ſtorm at ſea, Mr, Swain, chaplain of the 
Rutland, aſked one of the crew, it he thought 
there was any danger? —“ O yes;' replied the 
ſailor, © if it blowes as hard as it does now, we 
© ſhall all be in Heaven before twelve o clock to- 
© night.” The chaplain, terrified at the expreſ- 
ſion, cried out, 0! God forbid.” 


The night ſucceeding Queen Anne's corona- 
tion, or rather the morning, her Majeſty turned 
to the Prince, her huſband, with a ſmile, 
George, will you go to reſt?* The Prince, 
joyous with his company on that moſt joyous 
occaſion, replied, in the ſame ſtrain, * No, Ma- 
dam; how dare | go to hed to my Sovereign? 
I am now only your ſubject, and, like other 
ſſubjects, am under the command of my Prince,” 
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Why, then, George, I command you to 


* come to bed.“ 


A learned judge was about to try a ite g 
for a rape, and obſerved the ladies ſeemed very 
unwilling to leave the court; upon which he 


acquainted them of the impropriety of their 
preſence: ſome of them had, indeed, the da- 


cency to retire, others aid, He again expoſtu- 
lated with them on the indecency of ſtaying, but 


without effet. When the facetious Mr. S— 
(the judge's clerk) told his Lordſhip he might 


proceed on the buſineſs, as all the modeſt ladies 
were gone. This ſmart reparree had the deſired 


effect, and they all retired immediately. 


A tragedy preſented in one of the theatres be. 


ing opened by a princeſs, declaring her rank, 


added, Hither, from Arabia, am I come. A 
gentleman in the pit exclaimed, © Then, pray, | 


* fit down, for your Highneſs muſt certainly be 


tired.“ This witty obſervation put a Rop to 


the performance. 


An inſtance of the ſublime benevolence of the 
Great Frederic of Pruſſia —One day, at the 


Caffe, when the King was in the midſt of a 


moiſt intereſting converſation, he obſerved old 
Lord Mareſchal of Scotland, who had been fick, 
fallen aſleep on a ſofa in a corner of the room. 
The King immediately beckoned to the court 
for ſilence; and, treading ſoftly towards Lord 
Mareſchal, and taking out his pocket handker- 
Chief, he thr-w it gently over the old man's 
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head, and retired into another apartment; where 


he took up the converſation juſt where it had 
deen interrupted. 


Philip of Macedon, being on the Spartan 
frontier, wrote to the city, to aſk- if he ſhould 
come as a friend or an enemy? The laconic 
anſwer was, Neitber,* 


A faſhionable young lady, at the weſt end of 
the town, being lately cenſured by her duenna 
for going out alone, Why, Madam, replied 
the ſprightly wit, * don't you know that the 
* convoy-duty is taken off? 


Two lriſnmen coming to London from St. 


FAlban's, one of them aſked a man that was at 
Work by the fide of a road, how many miles it 
Was to London? to which he replied, * Twenty.” 


One of the Iriſhmen ſaid, * We ſhall not reach 
London to-night.'—* Pho !* ſaid the other, 


© come along, it is but ten miles a piece. 


A puritan coming to a cheeſemonger's ſhop to 


buy checſe, when he gave him one to taſte, put 


his hat before his eyes. to ſay grace. —* Nay,” 
ſaid the cheeſemonger (taking it away), in- 


C ſtead of taſting, 'i am afraid you intend to 
* make a meal.” 


The magiſtrate of a little village in the mar- 
quiſate of Brandenburgh committed a burgher 
to priſon who was charged with having blaſ- 
phemed God, the king, and the magiſtrate, 


The burgomatter-reported the ſame to the king, 


» Ag 


eee. 


mitted to Spandau for balf an beur. 


7 1 
to know what puniſhment ſuch a criminal ge- 
ſerved. The following ſentence was written by 
his Majeſty in the margin of the report: That 
the priſoner has blaſphemed God, is a ſure 

proof that he does not know him; ; that he has 
$ blaſphemed me, 1 willingly forgive; but for 
his blaſpheming the magiſtrate, he ſhall be 

* puniſhed in an exemplary manner, and com- 


It was allowed at Sparta, in order to ſharpen. 
the boys, that they might ſteal, if ſo ingeni-y - 
ouſly at to eſcape detection; but if detected, nr 
famy followed. A boy having ſtolen a live fox, 
hid it under his clothes; and, rather than be 
detected, allowed the ferocious animal to eat? 
into his bowels. Being at the point of death, 
nis comrades ſaid, It would have been better 
© to have been diſcovered than ſuffer thus.'—} 
No,“ anſwered he, what pain is equal to that 
of infamy ?* ; 


Some Iriſh labourers having lately dug a pit 1 
in the Foundling Fields, one of them fell into ; 
it; when another immediately procured a cord, 
and letting it down with a ſlip knot, got it round | 


his countryman's neck, and pulled him up, 9 
ſtrangled! © 


At Hampſtead afſembly, an Iriſh gentleman, | 
who danced with great ſpirit, though not, per- 
haps, with all the grace of a Veſtris, was ob- 
ſerved by a maccaroni, who immediately began 
mimicking him in the moſt extravagant man- 
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ner. The Iriſhman took no notice for ſome 
time, but ſeeing himſelf the general object of 
laughter, came very deliberately up to the mi- 
mic, and aſked, why he preſumed to take him 
off ?— Yon, Sir!” faid the other, you miſtake 
the matter, it is my natural way of dancing.” 
is it?* ſaid the Hibernian, ſeemingly ac- 
cepting the excuſe, well, to be ſure, nobody 
can help what is natural: but hark ye, my 
© Friend, be ſure you continue in that natural 
© ſtep all night; for, by G- d, if you once at- 


© tempt to make it artificial, I will break every pe 
© bone in your ſkin.” | ; kw] 
Charles XII. of Sweden, when he dethroned | fit 
King Auguſtus, was adviſed by Count Piper to Bas 
annex Poland to his dominions as a ſair con- in 
conqueſt, and to make the people Lutherans. tl 
To repair his loſſes, to enlarge his kingdom, to | fal 
extend his religion, and to avenge himſelf of the nit 
Pope, made him balance a little. ' But reflect | by 
ing on his declaration to the Poliſh malecon- | fu 
tents, that his purpoſe was only to dethrone - WF pl: 
& Auguſtus in order to make way for a king of Sp 
their own nation, I reje& a kingdom,” ſaid he, the 
that I cannot keep without a breach of promiſe. | wet 
Upon this occaſion, it is more honourable to 8. 
| © beſtow a crown than to retain it.“ ; — 
Socrates, upon being admoniſhed that he had 1 * 
prepared too frugal a dinner for ſome gueſts, an 1 ga 
ſwered, If they be good men there is enough © we 
. 


i not, there is more than enough.“ 


9 
A priſoner having been ſentenced to be tranf- 
ported, So much the better, ſaid he, when he 


| heard the ſentence, I always longed to ſee the 


world. 


* Philip of Macedon being adviſed to baniſh a 
man Who had-railed at him, Let us firſt ſee,” 
ſaid he, whether 1 have not given him occa- 
« fionz* and underſtanding that this man had 
done him ſervices without receiving any reward, 

he gave him a conſiderable gratuity. 


' Whilkt the immortal Garrick was one night 
1 performing the part of Hamlet (a character in 


which that inimitable actor diſplayed an exqui- 


fite knowledge of nature), and when, he. was 
now arrived at one of the moſt affecting ſcenes 
in that tragedy, — the audience all mute atten- 
tion, — when even a pin might have been heard 
falling to the ground, —all at once, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the ſpectators, Garrick was ſeen to 


burſt out into a violent fit of laughter, and run 
ſuddenly off the ſtage. In a moment all the 


players followed his example. The audience, 
amazed at the ſtrangeneſs of this conduct, caſt 
their eyes around every corner of th "Youſe, 
when they immediately diſcovered the cauſe of 

| Garrick's merriment : a_ jolly, round-faced 
| butcher was ſeated in the front of one ,of the 
.} higher boxes, wiping his bald pate, from which 
the (weat flowed in copious ſtreams. * His ſa- 
gacious moſtiffi, no doubt, eager to enjoy, as 
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Well as his maſter, the admirable performance 
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feet upon the front of the butcher's box, and 
was looking eagerly down upon the ſtage, his 
grave phiz dignified by his maſter's full-bottomed 
wig. The audience found it impoſſible to re- 
tain their gravity at this ludicrous fight : the 
Joudeſt peals of laughter burſt from the pit, the 
boxes, and the galleries; and it was a great 
while ere the performers could again reſume 
that gravity neceſſary for performing a tragedy 
ſo deeply intereſting. 8 


A parſon, thinking to banter an honeſt Quaker, 
aſked him, where his religion was before George 
Fox's time? Where thine was, ſaid the Quaker, 
© before Harry Tudor's time; and now thou haſt 
© been ſo free with me, added the Quaker, pr'y- 
© thee let me aſk thee a queſtion—Where was 
© Jacob going when he was turned of ten years 
© of age? Canſt thou tell that?* No, ſaid 
the parſon, nor you neither, 1 believe.“ Yes, 
* I can,' replied the Quaker, he was going 
into his eleventh year. Was he not?“ 


A maſter had taught a youth to wreſtle; who, 
proud of his acquired ſkill, and poſſeſt of more 
ſtrength than his maſter, wiſhed to acquire fame 
at his expence, and challenged him to wreſtle 
before the court. The maſter, by one trick 
which he had not taught the youth, threw him 
at once; and the youth complaining that he had 
not taught him all his art, the maſter ſaid, * No, 
always provide againſt ingratitude.“ 


of the prince of tragedians, had placed his ſore- 7 
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re- The Princeſs Amelia once obſerving a very 
and tall officer come into the rooms at Bath, aſked 

his "who he was; and being told, that though now 
med in the army, he was originally intended for the 
re- church; For the ſteeple rather, ſaid ſhe. 


The moſt wonderful anecdote, perhaps, in 


Lr the world of letters, is the following: Milton, 
ume that glory of Britiſh literature, received not 
me , 

edy above ten nds at two different K ee for 
ftthe copy of © Paradiſe Loſt;* yet Mr. Hoyle, au- 


'thor of a treatiſe on the game of whiſt, after 
ker, having diſpoſed of all the firſt impreſſion, ſold 
rg the copy to the bookſeller for 200 guineas, 


A ſailor and two of his ſhipmates once wanted 
, fo go from Portſmouth to Petersfield ; when 


3 one, ſtaying behind, deſired the other two to 
ars Proceed on foot while he went and hired a horſe. 
aig When he came to the livery-ſtables, the oſtler 
res. brought him out a ſhort-backed, light Gallo- 
ing Way, about fourteen hands high. Zounds! 


ſaid jack, this will not do for me; he is too 
 * ſhort in the back.“ O! Sir, replied the oſt- 
ho, Jer, © ke is the better for that.” Den him, he 
ore (will not do, I tell you; get me a horſe with a 
ME longer back, for I have two more to take up at 
file 5% 7he turnpike,” 


wy Vertot reports of Mahomet the Great, that 
Wa | though he had conquered two empires, twelve 
Yo, Kingdoms, and about three hundred cities; yet 
; 9 


theſe were ſo far from ſatisfying his ambition, 
that towards the cloſe of his life he was deeply 
C 2 
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upon his tomb, which, without the leaſt hint 
© bition was the conqueſt of Rhodes and of 


proud Italy.? None of our paſſions are ſo op- 
fellve and tyrannical as ambition and avarice. 


of an affronting word, he exclaimed, *O! ſtrong 


* elephant's load, yet cannot bear a word. 
When Sir Elijah Impey was on his paſſage 


he aſked one of the ſailors what it was? Why,“ 


6 fea lawwyers.” 


of a gun; and when brought to the Admiral, | 
all black 0 wet, he ſaid, with pleaſantry, I 


s ance, for I came out of the ſhip in fo great a, 
6 burry, that I had not time to Hu myſelf." 


engaged in new enterpriſes. 'This is vouched 1 
by the inſcription he ordered to. be engraved | 


of his former victories, is as follows: My am- 


They know no end, and are never to be ſatiſ- bj 


, 1 ſage ſeeing a ſtrong man in a paſſion, aſked # 
the cauſe, and being told that it was on account 


© man with a weak mind; who could bear an 


from India, as he was one day walking te 
deck, it having blowed pretty hard the preced- + 
ing day, a ſhark was playing by the ſide of the 
ſhip. | Having never ſeen ſuch an object before, 


replied the tar, 1 don't know by what name 4 
they know them aſhore, but here we call em 


When Lieutenant O'Brien, who was always 
called Sky- Rocket Fack, was blown up at Spit- | 
head in the Edgar, he was ſaved on the carriage | 


hope, Sir, you will excuſe my dirty appear- > 


ol 
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Edmund Burke and the Hon. Charles For, 
ſupping one evening at the Thatched Houſe, 
were ſerved with diſhes more elegant than uſe- 
ful. Charles's appetite happening to be racher 

keen, he by no means reliſhed the kickſhaws 

before him; and addreſſing the orator, * By 
£G—d, Burke,” ſaid We, * theſe diſhes are c- 
mirably calculated for your palate, — are 
© both ſub/ime and beautiful.” 


A farmer, particularly ſanguine in politics 
and patriotiſm, lately reproaching one of his 
country Members for his filence in the Houſe, 
received the following very pertinent reply : 
My good friend, 1 ſtill do my duty, for it is 


abſolutely neceſſary that among ſo many /peake 
© ers there ſhould be a few hearers.” 


When the illuſtrious Alfred, King of Britain, 
was repulſed by an army ſuperior to his oven, he 
was obliged to ſubmit to the wretched neceſſity 
of the times. Accordingly, he aſſumed a diſ- 
guiſe the moſt likely to conceal him; and hav- 

ing properly diſpoſed of his family, and ſettled 
a method of communication | with ſome truſty 
friends, he engaged himſelf in the ſerve of his 
own cow-herd. The wife of the herdſman 
was ignorant of the rank of her royal gueſt, and, 
ſeeing him buſy by the fire-fide in trimming his 
| bow and arrows, ſhe defired him to take care of 

ſome cakes that were baking at the fire, while 
ſhe was employed in ſome other domeſtic af- 
fairs: but Alfred, whoſe thoughts were other 
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wife engaged, forgot the cakes ; and the wo- 
man, on her return, finding them burnt, chid 
the King very ſeverely, telling him, that he was 
always willing enough to eat her hot cakes, 

thouzh he was negligent in turning them. The 
patient Prince entreated her pardon, and pro- 
miſled to be more careful for the future. 

A Quaker being examined by a judicious 
counſel, as he was retiring, another counſel on 
the faene ſide aſked him a queſtion which he did 
not like to anſwer. I have told all I know to 
* the counſel,” ſaid the Quaker, I am counſel 
b alſo,” anſwered the barriſter. * Thou mayſt 
© be counſel alſo,' replied the Quaker, but 
© thou art not counſel /ike—9vi/e.” 


J A poor monk went one day into a barber's 

ſhop in Paris, and requeſted to be ſhaved, pour 
amour de Dieu, Ci. e.) for the love of God, 
The barber, not being one of thoſe who love to 


the poor monk with a blunt razor, and water 
ſcarcely warm. Under theſe circumſtances, it 

was impoſſible the operation could be well per- 
formed. The barber ſcratched and cut the poor 
victim of his avarice, who fat, with tears in 
his eyes, longing to be ſet at liberty. In the 
mean time,\a cat and a monkey making a noiſe 
together at the other fide of the room, the barber 
called to know what was the matter. Oh!“ 
replied the monk, it is only the monkey ſhav- 
$ ing the cat for the love of God.“ 


ſacrifice two-pence to an act of piety, treated 
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Milton was aſked by a friend, whether he WW 
d would inſtruct his daughters in the different lan- 
guages? to which he replied, * No, Sir, one 


8 

. tongue is ſufficient for a woman. | | 

[- An Iriſhman on board a man of war was de- 

- fired by his meſſmate to go down and fetch a 
K can of ſmall beer. Teague, knowing that pre- 

F paratives were making to fail, abſolutely refuſed. | 

Y * Arrah ! my ſhoul,” ſaid he, and ſo when I 

4 am gone into the cellar to fetch beer, the ſhip 

£7 „will fail away and leave me behind.” 1 

1 A clergyman in the weald of Suſſex, taking 

U his morning ride, overtook a poor pariſhioner's 

t boy, with a ſmall baſket containing ruddle, 

which he was carrying to the next marſh for the 

- ſhepherd to mark the ſheep. He having a dirty 

F lane to go through, the parſon humanely bade 

. the boy get up behind him, telling him at the 

8 ſame time he would carry him through the dirt, 

F 2} and as he very ſeldom came to church he would 

"2 4 give him ſome inſtruction, adding, between every 

t {x Afentence, © Mark me well, boy.“ I will, Sir, 

5 F ſaid the boy. The parſon continued his advice 

0 till having got near the end of the lane, and, 

N cConſequently, to the finiſhing of his taſk, ſaid 

5 -} to the boy, Mark me well, do you hear?” 1 

"7 * can't mark you any more, Sir, ſaid the boy, 

. have uſed all the ruddle.“ 

, 2 Lady W. is celebrated in Scotland 


for wit and beauty. Happening to be at an 
aſſembly in Edinburgh, a young gentleman, the 
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fon of his Majeſty's printer, who had the patent 
for publiſhing bibles, made his appearance, 
dreſſed in green and gold. Being a new face, 
and extremely elegant, he attracted the attention 
of the whole company. A general murmur pre- 
vailed in the room to know who he was : Lady 
W inſtantly made anſwer, loud enough 
* be heard, Oh! don't you know him? it is 


* young Bible, bound in calf and gilt, but not 
+ lettered.” 


King James I. once went out of his way to 
hear a noted preacher. The clergyman left his 
text to declaim againſt ſwearing, for which that 
king was notorious. When done, James thanked 
him for his ſermon, but aſked what connection 
Fearing had with it? He anſwered, * Since 

your Majeſty came out of your way, 1 could 
do no lets than go out of mine.” 


A company happening to have a douht con- 
cerning the age of thy preſent Lord Cheſterfield, 
an Iriſh gentleman obſerved he muſt be older 
than they ſuppoſed, * For, added he, his Lord- 
© ſhip muſt have been upwards of one and 
twenty when he fi2ned the deed which was 
id forged by Dr. Dodd. All . aſſented to 


Voung "Squire Booby, juſt come. from his 
firſt term at the univerſity, was willing to give 
his parents a ſpecimen of his improvement there. 
Father, ſaid he, I can chop logic,'— Aye, 
ſaid his father, how is that, Tom ??—» Why,” 
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ſald Tom, © here, d'ye ſee, Father, are a couple 


of fowls at table, I can prove they are three 
fowls.— How's thlat?' quoth the father,— 


36 Why, there's one,” ſaid Tom, and there's 


two, pointing to one dith, * and one and two, 


4 make three, Father. — Well done, ſaid the 
13 father, turning to his wife, * Tom's a conjuror; 


you take one fowl, and I'll eat the other, and 


N 0. 2 —. 


let Tom have the other for his logic.“ 


An an Iriſh footman having carried a baſket 
of game from kis maſter to a friend, waited a 
conſiderable time for the cuſtomary 'fee, but 


finding no preſent appear, ſcratched his head } 


and ſaid, * Sir, if my maſter ſhould ſay, Paddy, 


what did the gentleman give you ? what would 


A ee 


« your honour have me to tell him ?” 


Humereus guęſtion.— When have foxes the 
tooth-ache? Anſever, When dogs are biting 
them to death. 


In a war between the French and Spaniards 


in Flanders, a ſoldier being ill treated by a ge- 


£ commiſfoned the OT, the trenches to ſend 
+ him out a bold fellow, 


neral officer, and ſtruck. ſeveral rimes with a 
cane, faid coolly, that the officer ſhould ſoon re- 
pent of it. A ſhort time after, the ſame officer 


o for a reward Would 
undertake a dangerous piece of work. The 
/\ folgier mentioned offered his ſervice; and'tak- 
*\ 30g with him thirty of his comrades, perfofmed 


the work with ſucceſs. The officer highly com- 


mended him, and gave LIE a hundred plſtoles, 
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the reward promiſed. The ſoldier, after diſtri- 
buting them among his comrades, turned to the 
officer, and ſaid, * 1 am, Sir, the. ſoldier you 
© abuſed fifteen days ago, and I told you that 
* you would repent it.“ The officer melted into 
tears, threw his arms around the ſoldier's neck, 
begged his pardon, and gave him a commiſſion 
that very day. | 


A young lady at Chicheſter was playing at 
What is it like?” in company where there was 
preſent an old lady of venerable character, named 


Boucher. She likened the thing thought on to ? 


Mrs. Boucher's ſtick. It proved to be the Hi- 
ſtory of Pamela. The Hiſtory of Pamela, 
ſhe ſaid, is like Mrs. Boucher's ſtick, , becauſe 
it is the ſupport of virtue. _ 


A A phyſician ordered his patient to live higher, 
Ci. e.] more freely. The poor man miſtook the 
doctor, and removed to the garret, where he un- 
fortunately expired before the doctor's next 
n | | ee 2 


An archbiſhop of Straſburgh marching once 
at the head of a military force, a countryman 
who met them on the road burſt into a violent 
lt of laughter. What do you laugh at, Friend?“ 
ſaid the prelate. Why, pleaſe your eminence,” 
replied the fellow, I cannot but laugh to ſeg ag 
© archbiſhop, à ſucceffor of the peaceable apoſ- 


« tles, marching at the head of a train of fol- 


diers. Aye, returned the other, but I do 
not head theſe ſoldiers as an arc hbiſpop, but as 


ay 
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* , ; 
a a prince of Straſburgh.” At this the country- 
man laughed louder than before; and on being 
taſked the reaſon, replied. + Why, 1 am think- 
© ing, if the prince of Straſburgh ſhould chance 
© to go to the Devil, what will become of the 
| * archbiſhop.” | 


R One of the clergy of the celebrated Fenelon, 
\. Archbiſhop of Cambray, congratulating - him- 
ſelf, in Fenelon's preſence, for having effected 
the abolition of the cuſtom of the peaſants to 


dance on Sundays and prayer-days, M. Fenelon 


: replied, * Mr. Rector, let us refrain from danc- 
© ing, but let us permit theſe poor people to 
dance: why ſhould we prevent them from for- 
getting for a moment the extent of their 
d grieſs ?? | 7 785 
One of the treaſurers of Alphonſo, King of 
Arragon, had brought him a thouſand ducats. 
An officer who was there at that time, ſaid in a 
low vice to ſomebody, * F ſhould aſk no more 
than that ſum to be happy.“ You ſhall be ſo," 
\ faid Alphonſo, who had heard him, and he ordered 
the thouſand ducats to be given to him directly.“ 


Fountaine, the lawyer, and Sam Foote, once 

- dining together at the Caſtle at Richmond, had 
a gooſe; and in picking the bones the lawyer 
had ſo greaſed his mazzard, that the comedian 
rang the bell, and on the waiter appearing, de- 
fired to know who had the kitchen ſtuff? + The 

* ſcullion, Sir,“ was the reply; Why, then, 
added Foote, * ſend = up this moment with 
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© a wet diſh-clout, to wipe this gentieman's | 
© face, or, by G—4, ſhe will loſe half her per- 


6 quiſites,* 


In an advertiſement for a young gentleman . 
who lately left his parents, it is ſtated, that, if 
© Maſter Jacky will return to his diſconſolate Pas 
© rents, he ſhall no more be put upon by his 
6 ſiſter, and be ſhall be allowed to ſeveeten bis o 


6 "rea." 


How are you this morning ?* ſaid a wag toa | 
lawyer. Why, not at all myſelf,” replied Lati- 
tat. Then, 1 heartily congratulate you, ſaid} 


the wag; for be whoever elſe you will, you 
will be a gainer by the bargain.” 


2 


8 5 


A farmer who had a very great name in the 
county of Kent for his dexterity in manly exer- 


ciſes, ſuch as wreſtling, throwing the bar, and 


is 


the like, drew upon himſelf many obligations to : 
try his ſkill with ſuch. as came far and near to} 
challenge him. Among the reſt, a conceited| 
fellow rode a great way to viſit this champion; 


and being told, that he was in his ground be- 


- hind the houſe, he alighted, and walked with 
his horſe in his hand till he came where he found 
him at work; ſo, hanging his horſe upon the“ 
Pales, he told him, that having heard much of 


his proweſs, he was come forty miles to try 2 


fall with him. The champion replied by cloſ. 


ing with him, and pitched him clear over the 


pales ; and then, with great unconcern, took up 
his ſpade, and fell to work again: the fellow 
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getting upon his legs again as nimbly as he 
could. Well, ſaid the champion, © have you 
© any thing more to ſay to me? No, no," re- 
plied the man, 1 only deſire you would be ſo | 
kind as to throw my borſe after me." 


© Wheretore have you painted Lewis XI. as a 
© tyrant?* aſked Lewis XIV. at Mezerai.— 
© Wherefore was he one?” anſwered the intrepid 


hiſtorian. 


Three gentlemen being at a tavern, whoſe | 
names were More, Strange, and Wright; ſaid 
the laſt, There is but one cuckold in company, 


and that's Strange! Ves, anſwered Strange, 


© there is one More.. Ay, ſaid More, that's 
Wright," : ; 


A proud parſon and his man riding over | 


- common, ſaw a ſhepherd tending his flock; and | 


having a new coat on, 'the parſon aſked him, in 
a haughty tone, ho gave him that coat. The 
© ſame,” ſaid the ſhepherd, that clothed you, 
the pariſh.” The parſon, nettled at this, rode 
on, murmuring, a little way, and then bade his 
man go back, and aſk the ſhepherd if he would 
come and live with him, for he v-anted a fool.“ 
The man, going accordingly to the ſhepherd, || 
delivered his maſter's meſſage, and concluded, | 
as he was ordered, that his maſter wanted a fook 7 
© Why, are you going away then?” ſaid. the | 
ſhephers. © No," anſwered the other. Then, 

you may tell your maſter,” replied the ſhep- q 
herd, his living cannot maintain three of us. 
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A captain of dragoons, during the late re- 
| bellion in Ireland, contrived, by forced marches 
| with his troop, to ſecure an important paſs on 
the road, to which th 4 wo were approaching. 
| | © There, my lads, f. ihe to his men, * 1 told 
you we ſhould 2 at laſt, though we were /aſ} 
a Art. | | 
Þ 
| Theophilus Cibber was very extravagant: he 
one day aſked his father for a hundred pounds, 
+ Zounds! Sir,' ſaid Colly, © can't you live upon 
your ſalary? When 1 was your age 1 never 
© ſpent any of my father's money.'—* But 1 am 
4 * ſure, Sir, you have ſpent a great many hun- 
died pounds of my father's money,” replied the 
young man. This retort had it's effect. 


A watchman, in going his round, a few 
mornings ſince, was ſadly perplexed to find a 
proper character for the weather, for he was ſa- 
| ute by hail, rain, and ſnow, at the ſame time; 
| he therefore made the following ſenſible pro- 
| clamation : Paſt four o'clock, and a gueer 
morning. | 
| Sancho,“ ſaid a dying planter to his ſlave, 
for your faithful ſervices, I mean to do you an 


vou ſhall be buried in our family ground.'-—* Ah! 

I * Maſſa,” replied Sancho, Sancho no good be 
| é buried, Sancho rather have de money or de 

freedom. Beſides, if Old Nick come in de 
© dark to look for you, Maſſa, he may make Ge 
| + miſtake, and take away de poor negro man.” 
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A poor man who had a termagant wife, after 
a long diſpute, in which ſhe was reſolved to 
have the laſt word, told her, if ſhe ſpoke one 
more crooked word, he would beat her brains 
out. Why, then, rams horns, you dog, ſaid 
ſhe, if I die for it.“ 


Anger may ſometimes make dull men witty, 
but it keeps them poor. Queen Elizabeth, ſee- 
ing a diſappointed courtier walking in melan- 
choly ſort in one of her gardens, aſked him, 
© What does a man think of when he thinks of 
nothing?“ Of a woman's promiſes !* was the 
reply, to which the Queen returned, 91 muſt not 
confute you, Sir Edward.“ 


The Dutcheſs of Vork being i in want of a | 
laundreſs, deſired the houſekeeper to look out for | 
ſome perſon. to fill that ſituation. A decent | 
looking woman was accordingly recommended; 
but the houſekeeper objected to her; and, in the | 
duke's preſence, obſerved, that ſhe wvas 4 ſoldier 8-3 
wife, and that theſe people were generally bad | 
characters. What's that you ſay, madam, (re- 


_ plied the duke) @ ſoldier's wife ! pray, what is | 
N miſtr efs Engage the woman this inflant.” | 


The reaſons which people give for their con- 
duct is curious. Three gentlemen being in a 
coffee houſe, one called for a dram, becauſe be was 
bot: © Bring me another, ſays his companion, 


becauſe I am cold.” The third, who ſat by and 


heard them, very quietly. called out, here boys 
* bring me a glaſs, becauſe I lile it. "Tr IS Bog 
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A gentleman telling a very ſtrange and im- 


prohable ſtory, and obſerving one of the company 
caſt a doubtful eye, Zounds, Sir, ſays he, «I 
ſaw the thing happen.“ If you did,“ ſays the 


gentleman, 1 mu believe it; but by G -d 1 


* would not have believed it if 1 had ſeen it 
« myſelf.” 


A gentleman having a pad that ſtarted and 
broke his wife's neck, a neighbouring ſquire told 
him he wiſhed to purchaſe it for his wife to ride 
upon. No, ſays the other, no, -! will not 
„ſell the little fellow, becauſe 1 intend to marry 
© again myſelf.” 


A ſick gentleman having fent for his phyſician, 
he aſked him ſeveral times where his diforder lay; 
Upon which the wife anſwered, the believed in 
his bead. To which he replied, ſbe 2vas right, 
for he had had a pain there ever ſince ſbe had laid 
all night at a-neighbuur”s bouſe, | | | 
An advertifing ſurgeon having lately couched 
a cataract, and reſtored the fight of a poor wo- 
man, obſerved in her caſe what he deemed a 
phenomenon in opties; on which he called to- 
gether his profeſſional brethren, declaring himſelf 
unequal to the ſolution. He ftated to them, 


that the fight of his patient was ſo pet fectly re- 


ſtored, that ſhe could ſee to thread tlie ſmallef? 
needle; but that when he preſented her with a 
book, the was not capable of diſingu iſping one 
letter from another! This vefy ſingular caſe ex- 


|| cited the ingenuity of all the gentlemen pteſent, 
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and various ſolutions were offered, but none 

could command the general aſſent. Doubt 
crouded on doubt, and the problem grew darker 
from every explanation; when, at length, by a 
queſtion put by the ſervant who attended, it 
was diſcovered, that the woman bad never learnt 
Ito read. F 


A linen-draper advertizing his ſtock to be ſold 
under prime coſt, a neighbour of his obſerved that 
it was impoſſible to ſell it under prime coſt, for 
He bad never paid a farthing for it himſelf. 


| An Engliſh gentleman travelling through the 
county of Kilkenny, came to a ford, and hired a 
5 boat to take him acroſs. The water being more 


' agitated than was agreeahle to him, he aſked 


— 


paſſage. Never, replied Terence, my bro- 
ther was drozoned here laſt week, but we found 


„him again the next day.“ 
A gentleman walking through Covent Garden 


F obſerved two fellows upon the ground, and one 
| of them with his knee upon the other's breaſt, 


$£ moſt unmercifully belabouring him on the face, 


the boztman if any perſon was ever et in the 


„ 


The gentleman humanely interfered, and en- 


treated the conqueror to give his opponent fair | 
play, and Jet him get up and have an equal 
chance. Faith, Maſter,” replied the fellow, 


turning up his face with a very ſignificant look, 


if you had been at as much trouble to get bim 


* down as | have, you would not be for letting 
him ger up ſo — 
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An Iriſh ſervant enquiring for a Lieutenant con 


Pallas, among other deſcriptions, added, that 
He was either nephew or niece to Colonel Wil- 
| Kinſon, he could not tell which. 


The following curious item appeared in a bill 
delivered to the treaſurer of a ſoup ſociety, by a 
Caledonian bricklayer: © For banging a cooper to 
© make ſoup for the poor people, 1 5s. 6d.* 4 


A man walking through Cheapſide was met 
by an old boon companion, who very loudly 
accoſted him with, How do, ſtupid? Pretty 
well, thank you, nameſake,” replied the other. 


Henry IV. being given to the love of other 
women beſides his queen, was ſharply reproved 
by a rich abbot, his corfeffor. The king ſeemed 
to take the rebuke well; and invited him that 
day to dine with him, where the abbot fed very 
heartily upon a diſh of roaſted partridges. His 
Majeſty obſerving this, aſked why he did not 
eat of ſome other diſhes, which he thought bet- 
ter. The abbot told the king, nothing could be os 


better to him than roafted partridges, for it was 
his beloved diſh above all others. The next day 
the king cauſed the abbot to be arreſted, and 
committed cloſe priſoner to the Baſtile ; with a 
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ſtrict command to the keeper to let him have no * fa 
meat but roaſted partridges ; which at firſt Ge 
| pleaſed the abbot, but having no other diet for a Ge 
week together, he began to nauſeate it. At the l 
week's end the king ſent for him, under pretence aca 


of examining him; and having urged to him | - 
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ant confeſſion of the treaſon he charged him with, 
that the abbot pleaded his innocence, and confeſſed 
Vil- nothing. Well,” ſaid the king, ſince you are 

« ſo obſtinate, you muſt e en go to priſon again:“ 
bil} to which the abbot replied, <* 1 do beſeech your 
wa © Majeſty, if 1 muſt be confined, that I may be 
to ordered ſome other diet Why, what diet 

' © have you had?' ſaid the king. Nothing,” an- 
ſwered the abbot, but partridges.* ©* Why,“ 


„ ſaid his Majeſty, you told me that was the 
0 cet you loved beſt.” „ Tig bine. (aid the ab- 


bot, but always partridges! 1 now loath them, 
© and beg other food.“ Very well,” replied the 
ther king, it is juſt ſo with me. I love my queen 
ved above all women in the world, but always the 
ned | * queen, always the queen | —this is too tireſome, 
hat | and makes me ſometimes deſire change of diet, 
ery * as well as you do.“ So, laughing at the ab- 
His bot, he ſet him at liberty. 


. 


way A gentleman ſtanding by the ſide of a rapid 
Mw river aſked a country fellow what they called 
I be | that river. There's no need of calling o' un, 
Jr an pleaſe your honour,* ſaid the man, he 
ws © comes faſt enow without calling. 


hal How does your newly-purckafed horſe an- 
no wer? ſaid the late Duke of Cumberland to 
irſt George Selwyn. I really don t know, replied 
r a | George, for I never aſked him a queſtion.” - 


the Monſ. Ar, profeſſor and principal in the 

nce ] academy of Saumur, uſed to ſbend five hours 

na of the morning regularly in his ſtudy, and was 
E 2 | ; 
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An Iriſh ſervant enquiring for a Lieutenant 
Pallas, among other deſcriptions, added, that 

ne was either nephew or niece to Colonel Wil- 
kinſon, he could not tell which. 


The follow¾ing curious item appeared in a bill 
delivered to the treaſurer of a ſoup ſociety, by a 
Caledonian bricklayer: © For banging a cooper to 
© make ſoup for the poor people, 1 5s. 6d.* 
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A man walking through Cheapſide was met _ 


by an old boon companion, who very loudly 
accoſted him with, How do, ftupid?* Pretty 
well, thank you, nameſake,” replied the other. 


Henry IV. being given to the love of other 
women beſides his queen, was ſharply reproved 


| by a rich abbot, his confeſſor. The king ſeemed | 


to take the rebuke well; and invited him that 
day to dine with him, where the abbot fed very 
heartily upon a diſh of roaſted partridges. His 
Majeſty obſerving this, aſked why he did not 
eat of ſome other diſhes, which he thought bet- 
ter. 
better to him than roaſted partridges, for it was 
his beloved diſh above all others. The next day 
the king cauſed the abbot to be arreſted, and 
committed cloſe priſoner to the Baſtile ; with a 
ſtrict command to the keeper to let him have no 
meat but roaſted partridges ; which at firſt 
© pleaſed the abbot, but having no other diet for a 
week together, he began to nauſeate it. 
week's end the king ſent for him, under pretence 

of examining him; and having urged to him a 


The abbot told the king, nothing could % 
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confeſſion of the treaſon he charged him with, 
the abbot pleaded his innocence, and confeſſed 


nothing. Well, ſaid the king, ſince you are 


_ © ſo obſtinate, you muſt een go to priſon again? 


to which the abbot replied, * 1 do beſeech your 
« Majeſty, if 1 muſt be confined, that I may be 
ordered ſome other diet Why, what diet 


| © have you had?' ſaid the king. Nothing,” an- 
| ſwered the abbot, * but partridges.” Why,“ 
ſaid his Majeſty, you told me that was the 


diet you loved beſt Dis true, (aid the ab- 
bot, but always partridges! 1 now loath them, 
© and beg other food.“ Very well,” replied the 
king, it is juſt ſo with me. I love my queen 
above all women in the world, but always the 
© queen, always the queen I —this is too tireſome, 
and makes me ſometimes deſire change of diet, 
* as well as yor-do,* So, laughing at the ab- 
bot, he ſet him at liberty. 


A gentieman ſtanding by the ſide of a rapid 


river aſked a country fellow what they called 


that river. Therc's no need of calling o' un, 


was a _ nee 
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and 
h a 
no 
irſt 
ra 
the 
nce 
N 3 


* comes faſt enow without calling.” 


How does your newly-purchaſed horſe an- 
© fer?” ſaid the late Duke of Cumberland to 
George Selwyn. * 1 really don't know, replied 
George, for I never aſked him a queſtion.? - 


Monſ. Al“, profeſſor and principal in the 

academy of Saumur, uſed to ſbend five hours 

of the morning regularly in his ſtudy, and was 
E 3 | : 
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very punctual at the hour of dinner. One day,, ö 


on his not appearing preciſely at the dinner- 
hour, his wife entered his ſtudy, and found him 
ſtill reacting. *1 wiſh, my love,” faid the lady, 
© that I was a book.“ Why ſo? replied the 
profeſſor, * Becauſe you would then be con- 
© ſtant to me.” 1 ſhould have no objection.“ 
rejoined the profeſſor, © provided you were an 


© almanack.* Why an almanack, my Dear?“ 
© Fecauſe I ſhould then have a new one every | 


© year,” 


A man being tried before Lord Kenyon, at an 
aſſize:. for ſtealing a filver ladle, and in the 
courſe of the evidence the counſel for the crown 
was rather ſevere upon the priſoner for being an , 
attorney. Come, come, taid his Lordſhip, in 
a whiſper to the counſellor, don't exaggerate | 
© matters. If the fellow had been an attorney, | 

© you may depend upon it he would have ftolen 


© the boww! as well as the ladle. 


General Coote, when ſerving in India, was 
addreſſed by one of his aid-de-camps, who ob- 
ſerve, that Sir Eyre endangered his health by 
expoſing himſelf too much to the ſun, © Tut! 


© tut !* exclaimed. the veteran, the ſun has no 


© more effect on me than on a deal board. Aye, 
© but, Sit,“ rejoined the aid-de-camp, you 
© ſhould recolle& it is not the firſt old board that 
© the fun has ſplit. | 

A very young officer ftriking an old grenadier 
of his company for ſome ſuppoſed fault in per- 
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29 
forming his evolutions, was unable to reach any 
higher than his leg The grenadier, upon this 
infantile aſſault, gravely took off his cap, and 
holding it over the officer by the tip, ſaid, Sir, 
© if you were not my officer, I would extinguiſp 
(you.“ 

An honeſt tar hired a horſe to carry him a 
few miles, but before he had gone many yards, 
he found he poſſeſſed the uſual excel/encies of the 
unfortunate four-footed hirelings of the road, 
ſuch as blindneſs, lameneſs, ſtumbling, &c. &. 
The ſailor, however, having been unſhipped 
twice with very little ceremony in the length of 
half a mile, by the creature falling on its knees, 
hit upon a very whimſical mode of curing the 
impediment, which was by tying a large ſtone 
to the tail, and in that ſtate rode it ſeveral miles, 
ſwearing, * ſhiver his timbers, but it was the 
only thing to prevent the ſhip going too much 
a- head.“ 


A legal gentleman of the Temple, who, for 
a conſiderable time paid his addreſſes to the 
daughter of a bookſeller in Holborn, was ſome 
days ago forbidden the houſe; on which he im- 
mediately ſent in a bill of g1l. 13s. 4d. for two 
hundred and ſeventy-five attendances, advifing 
on family affairs, &c. | | 


A tanner having invited a ſuperviſor to dine 
with him, after puſhing the bottle about pretty. | 
freely, the ſuperviſor took leave; dut in croſſing 
the tan-yard, he unfortunately fell into a vat, 


_— 
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and called loudly for the tanner's aſſiſtance, but 
in vain; For, ſaid the tanner, if 1 draw a 
© dide without giving twelve hours notice, 1 
© ſhall be exchequered ; but I will go and inform 
© the exciſeman. The poor man would have 


his rehef. 


A gentleman hearing of the death of eta 
1 thought, ſaid he to a perſon in company, 


you told me that Tom Wilſon's fever was gone 


off?“ 0! yes,” replied the other, but 1 
forgot to mention that he was gone off along 
it.“ 


A gentleman at Brighton once aſking a fiſh 
erman if the Prince of Wales ever went to 
church, was anſwered, * Lord bleis your Ho- 
© nour, what ſhould be go to church for? We 
© poor ſouls are obliged to pray for our/elves, but 
there are parſsns enough to pray for bim. 


At Worceſter there was an ideot who was em- 
ployed at the cathedral in blowing the organ. 
A remarkable fine anthem being performed one 
day, the organ-blower, when all was over, ſaid, 


| * day.” 


| | 
1 i N 
K. 


© | think we have performed mightily well to- 
ie performed! * anſwered the or- 
ganiſt; I think twas I performed, or I am 
much miſtaken." Shortly after, another cele- 
brated piece of muſic was to be played. In the 


middle of the anthem the organ ſtopt all at 


once. The organiſt cried out in a pallion, 


© Why don't you blow ?* The fellow, on that, 


periſhed, had not a perſon accidentally come to 
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popped out his head from behind the organ, and 
faid, Shall it be we then?“ 


A little boy being much praiſed for his quick- 
neſs of reply, a gentleman preſent obſei ved, that 
when children were keen in their youth, they 
were generally ſtupid and dull when they ad- 
vanced in years, and vice verſa. * What a very 
® ſenſible boy, _ muſt you have been, returned 
the chiid. 


A poor ak complaining of the unequal 
ſalaries which were paid to biſhops and curates, 
a Quaker who was preſent obſerved, that it was 
juſt the ſame in ancient times; For,' added 
he, * thou knoweſt we are told, that while the 
* oxen were plougbing in the field, the aſſes were 

© grazing by the ſide of them.“ 


A ſchoolmaſter hearing one of his ſcholars} 
read, the boy, when he came to the word Ho- 
nour, pronounced it full; the maſter told him 
it ſhould be pronounced without the H, as thus, 
oncur, * Very well, Sir,“ replied the lad, 1 
* will remember for the future.* Ay, ſaid his 
matter, always drop the H.“ The next morn- 
ing his maſter's tea, with a hot muffin, had 
been brought to hjs deſk ; but the duties of his 
avocation made him wait till it was cold: when, 
ſpeaking to the ſame boy, he told him to take it i 
to the fire, and beat it. Yes, Sir," replied the 
ſcholar, and taking it to the fire, eat it. Pre- 
ſently the maſter called for his muffin. * I have 
eat it, as you bid me,” ſaid the boy, Eat it, 
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* you ſcoundrel? I bid you take it to the fire, 


© and hear it.“ But, Sir, anſwered the lad, | 


© yeſterday you told me always to drop the H.“ 


A bailiff, clapping a man en the ſhoulder, 
ſaid, I arreſt you, Sir, for a borſe. Why, 
© fellow,” replied the man, * how can yon be 
© ſuch a fool? Look at me again, what like- 
© ne(s can you ſee between me and a horſe? I'M 


© ſhew you a horſe's trick, however.“ Then, 


giving him a ſudden kick, ard a well- applied 
blow, left him in the kenne), and ran off. 


A Frenchman, being taken priſoner by the 
Algerines, was aſked, what he could do as a 
flave? His anſwer was, he had been uſed to a 
ſedentary employment. Well, then,” faid the 
pirates, we will put you on a pair of feather 
© breeches, and make you batch chickens.” 


T he following circumſtance is an inſtance of 
the whimſical eccentricity which diſtinguiſhed 
the character of the late Duke of Montague. 
His Grace, one evening, accompanied by a few 
very facetious friends, took a hackney coach, 
and ordered the man to drive to the back of St. 
Clement's. When they were arrived there, the 
Duke got out and walked round rhe coach to the 
other door, and was, in conſequence of a con- 
certed plan, followed by his friends: they en- 
tered the coach on the oppoſite fide to where the 
man ſtood, and paſſed through the coach one 
after another eighteen times, to the aſtoniſh- 


ment of the coachman, who ran into the firſt 


- 
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4 >ublic houſe he ſaw, and, in the utmoſt fright, 
- -Keclared he had been carrying a legion of dewils, 
For he had counted eighteen of —_— and they 


ere coming out ſtill ! 


A country carpenter having negleRted making 
a gibbet (which was ordered by the executioner), 
on the ground that he had not been paid for the 


J laſt he had erected, gave ſo much offence, that 
the next time the judge came the circuit ne was 
ſent for. - Fellow, ſaid the judge, in a ſtern 
tone, how came you to neglect making the 
gibbet that was ordered on my account? 1 


© humbly beg your pardon,” faid the carpenter, 


bad I known it had been for your Lordſhip, it 
4 * ſhould have been done immediately.” 


. * 


A certain field-preacher, in explaining to his 
congregation the nature of Hell, told them he 


Car lived there eleven months. lt is a great 


© pity,” ſaid one of his hearers, that you did 


not ſtay there a month longer, for then you 


© would have gained a legal ee . 


A faſhionable emigrant was invited on Mi- 
chaelmas Day laſt to dine with an alderman in 


the City, in whoſe hands he had lodged money, 


and was for a long time tormented with the ex- 
' travagant encomiums on a pizlet pie which his 
hoſt was moſt voracioufly devouring, * Have 
© you ever, Mounſeer,* ſaid Mr, Greenfat, have 
© you ever ſeen any thing like it?“ Nothing in 
my life,“ replied the other, except your Wor- 


© ſhip's wig.* Ha! hal' exclaims the alde.- 
ö F 
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man, that's a good one. But, pray, how is 
my wig like that pie? Par Dieu, rejoined 
the Frenchman, © becauſe it has a gocſe's bead in 
it. d - 
A gentleman looking over his lawyer's bill, 
objected to ſome of the items, particularly the 
charge of three ſhillings and fourpence for going to 
Southwark, Where, said he, none of my bu- | 
© fineſs ever lay: pray, what does it mean 
©O! Sir,” replied Latitat, it is for fetching ' 
© the turkey and chine that you ſent me out of 
the country, from the carrier's.” 


A gentleman who has the honour to be en- 

graver to his Majeſty, diſpoſed of two daugh- 
ters in marriage, giving with the eldeſt fifteen 
hundred pounds, and with the other a thou- 
ſand. Upon being aſked, by a particular friend, 
why he made fo great a difference between them, 
* Firſt impreſſions,” replied he, are always meſs | 
valuable. 


Three ladies meeting on a viſit, a grocer's 
wife, a cheeſemonger's, and a tobacconiſt's, 
who, perhaps, ſtood more upon the punctilios 
of precedence than ſome of their betters ; when 
they were taking leave, the cheeſemonger's wife 
was going out of ther firſt, upon which the | © i 
grocer's lady, pulling Her back by the tail of her 
gown, and ſtepping befpre her, No, Madam, 
ſaid ſhe, © nothing comes after cheeſe.” I beg | 
your pardon, Madam, replied the cheeſe. M 
monger's wife, putting the tobacconiſt's lady | « 
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pack, who was alſo ſtepping before her, after 


# cheeſe comes tobacco. 


Copied from a Cheſhire finger-poſt.—* This 


F is the road to Tarwin, this is the way to Cheſ- 


ter, this goes no where. N. B. If you can- 


e not read, ax at the blackſmith's ſhop.” 


A bricklayer's labourer being at work on the 


| roof of the chapel at Weſtminſter Abbey, while 
*the choriſters were chaunting their veſpers, 


[ 


| 


=| 


aſked his maſter what all that noiſe was about? 

© Why,” replied the maſter, © they are ſaying 

their prayers.* The deuce! they are, re- 

turned the fellow, it's in a queer way, though.“ 

* You would think it ſtrange if 1 ſhould fing to 
© you now, 


0 Fonathan Howell, 
Pray lend me your trowel ! 


inſtead of ſaying, Maſter, be pleaſed to lend me 


« your trowel.” 


Dr. Franklin, when a child, found the long 
graces uſed by his father very diſagreeable. One 
day, after the. winter's proviſions had ou 
ſalted, 1 think, father, ſaid Benjamin, if 


5 Non ſaid grace over the whole caſk, once for all, 


© it would be a vaſt ſaving of time. 


A gentleman who happened to fit in company 
with Foote at the Smyrna coffee-houſe, took up a 
newſpaper, faying he wanted to ſee what the 


Miniſtry were about. Foote, with a ſmile, ſaid, . 


* Look among the robberies.” 
1 
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under prime ceſt, a neighbour of his obſerved, 
that it was impothble to ſell it under prime coſt, 
For be bad never paid a farthing for it bimſelf. 


reign, after two or three healths, the Miniſtry 
were toaſted ; but when it came to Tom's turn 
to drink, he diverted i it for ſome time by telling 
a ſtory to a perſon who ſat next him. The chief 
magiſtrate of the city, not ſeeing his toaſt go 


drank off his glaſs. 


ſtopped at an inn for ſeveral days, deſired, pre- 
vious to his departure, to have a bill; which 
being brought, he found a large quantity of 


tioned him about having had ſo many bottles of 
N. © Pleaſe your Honour, eried Pat, * to 


tleman began, One bottle Port, one ditto, one 
* ditte, one ditto.” Stop, ſtop, ſtop, Maſter," 
exclaimed Paddy, they are cheating you. 1 
know 1 had ſome bottles of their Port, but, 
by St. Patrick, 1 did not taſte a drop of their 
$ ditto," 


A gentleman who was very moroſe an i. 
natured in his own family, but extremely face- 


A linen-draper advertifing his ſtock to be ſold 1 85 


re . 
f ves 


Tom Burn happening to be at dinner at my 
Lord Mayor's, in the latter part of Queen Anne's }- 


round, called out, Gentlemen, where ſticks | 
the Miniſtry ?* + At nothing,” ſaid Tom, and ſo 1 


A gentleman who had an Iriſh ſervant having | | 


port placed to his ſervant's account, and queſ- S 


© read how many they charge me. The gen- 


tious and entertaining when in company, was 


FM 
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e ſold F once the ſubject of converſation in a ſmall party 


rved, 7] 
colt, 7 $ — 


© Why, Sir, I'll cell you; 
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where his wife was preſent. Indeed, Madam,“ 
ſaid a lady who addreſſed her, 1 almoſt envy 
© you your huſband; fo cheerful, fo lively, fo 
© brilliant, he is quite the fiddle of every com- 
© pany he goes into.” Perhaps ſo, replied the 
wife with a figh, * but when he comes home, 


 ©* he always Eangs his fiddle up with his hat. 


© Sir,* ſaid a buck of the firſt order to a clown, 


© how dare you talk to me? I'd have you to 


© know, I am a man of conſequence in the 
© country, 1 am well known in the pariſh, and 
© beſides that 1 am a gentleman born. O! yes, 
© for that matter, replied - the boor, * I know 
© your name very well, you have five ps in it.“ 
© What do you mean by that, you clodhopper 2”. 
you are a poor, prodi- 


6 pal, pitiful, proud puppy · 
A poor player having lent a trifle to one offi 


his companions, ſpoke to him of it behind the 


ſcenes, adding, By G—d, Tom, thoſe two 
© guineas I lent you ought to be paid Youl 
© know I am in great diſtreſs. Do not talk to 
© me about it, ſaid the other; by Heaven 
« within ten days, 1 will take care they ſhall be 
© paid, in ſome ſhape or other.” * You will oblige 
me, replied the creditor z © and pray let it bel 
as much in the ſhape of two guineas as poſſible.” } 

The editor of a provincial paper obſerves, 
that at the preſent moment the fair ſex in this 
country cultivate the fine arts with ſucceſsd 


1 
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8 | This is undoubtedly true, it has long been re- 
marked how well ſome of them can paint 
| 1 gentleman having called his ſervant to aſ- 
port him in dreſſing, the latter, who had been 
| employed in ſome dirty work, came up, all 
=_ | over duſt. The maſter, in a paſſion, took up a 
| cane, and was going to lay it over the fellow's 
back; when he cried out, Sir, Sir, if you 
| 


« wiſh to duſt my coat, I beg you will let me 
yl take it off firſt.” 


. 


A counſellor, on croſs examining a witneſs, 
cook occafion to addreſs him with, Well, my 
} © old Buck, | ſuppoſe you are one of thoſe peo- 
ple who do not often go to church.” Per- 
WH haps,” faid the other, if the truth were 
known, I am as often there as you are. The 
Promptnets of the reply cauſed a laugh, in 
which the witneſs very cordially joined. What 
makes you laugh ?* ſaid the lawyer. Is not 
every body laughing?” replied the other. 
WE 7ruc,* ſaid the man of law; but do you 
WE know what they are lauching at?* Why, 1 
WE think in my heart, rejoined the witneſs, that 
they take either you or I to be a fool, but I 
do not know which.” 


Mr. R—-—s, of Stanhope Street, preſents 
ais moſt reſpectful compliments to the gentle- 

en who did him the honour of eating a couple 
pf roaſt chickens, drinking ſundry tankards of 
ie, and three bottles of Madeira, &c. at his 
houſe on Monday night. Iz their baſte they took 
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39 
away the tankard, they are heartily welcome to 
that; to the table-ſpoons, and to the light gui- 
neas which were in an old red morocco pocket- 
book, they are alſo heartily welcome : but in the 
ſaid pocket-book there were ſeveral looſe papers, 
which conſiſting of private memorandums, re- 
ceipts, &c. can be of no uſe to his kind and 
Friendly viſitors, but are important to him; he 
therefore hopes and truſts they will be ſo polite 
as to take ſome opportunity of returning them. 
For an old family watch which was in the ſame 
drawer, he cannot aſk on the ſame terms ; but 
it any way could be pointed out, by which he 
could replace it with twice as many heavy gui- 
neas as they can get for it, he would gladly be 


the purchaſer ; and is, with due fig 172 8 


&C. W. R.“ 


A 1 was a few nights aſterwatds dee : 
into the area of his houſe, containing the books 
and papers, with this apologetical epiſtle :— 


. 
0 Sir, 


© You are quite a gemman. Your e we 


be's not uſed to, and it got into our upper works, 
or we would niver have cribb'd your papers. 
They be all marched back agen with the red 
book. Your ale was mortal good, and the tan - 
kard and ſpoons were made into a white ſoup in 
Duke's Place two hours before dey-lite. The 
old family watch caſes were, at the ſame time, 
made into a brown gravy, and the guts are new 
cbriſtened, and on their voyage to Holland. If 
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they had not been tranſported, you ſhould have 


you know as they have been chriſtened and got 
a new name, they would no longer be of your 
old family. And ſoe, Sir, we have nothing 
more to ſay, but that we be much obligated to 


nite or by day, and are yours til death. 
| | A. B. & C. 


A gentleman riding down a ſteep hill, and 
fearing the foot of it was unſound, called out to 
a man that was ditching, and aſked him if it 
was hard at the bottom. Aye,” anſwered the 
countryman, it is hard enough at the bottom, 
«1 warrant you.“ The gentleman, however, 
had not rode half a dozen yards before the horſe 
ſunk up to the ſaddle-ſkirts. * Why, you vil- 
* lain,” ſaid he, calling out to the ditcher, did 


day to the bottom yet. 
+ Two Iriſh porters meeting in a ſtreet in Dub- 


lin, one addreſſed the other with, Arrah; 
© Darby, my jewel, you're welcome from Lon- 


don. Tell us now, did you ſee any thing of 
S © our old friend, Pat Murphy ?* No, by my 


© he has met with a very unfortunate accident 
© Jately.” Arrah, what was it?* aſked the 


had 'em agen, for you are quiet a gemman ; hut 


you, and ſhall be glad to ſarve and wiſſit you bj 


© not you tell me it was hard at the bottom?“ 
Aye, replied the fellow, but you are not balf 


© ſoul,” ſaid Darby, and l am very much afraid 
6.1 ſhall never ſee bim again. How ſo? Why. 


other. O! faith, nothing more than this: as 
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he was ſtanding on a plank, talking devoutly to 
a prieſt, at a place in J. ondon called the Old 
Bailey, the plank ſuddenly gave way, and _ 
Pat got bis neck broke.” 


Dr. Johnſon invented a ſtyle of his own, as 
the beſt vehicle for ſtrong opinions, and oracu- 
lar decifions. And though the framer of an ar- 


.*  tificial language is ſeldom exact at all times, yet 


Johnſon ſcarcely ever ſtepped out of the full 
period, or betrayed himſelf by mixing familiar 
expreſſions with gigantic phraſeology ; and if at 
any time he ſo far forgot himſelf, as 'to ſpeak 
like any body elſe, he ſoon corrected the miſtake 
by tranſlating it into his own language, as in 
the following inſtance: in one company he had 
praiſed the Rehearſal vehemently ; in another 
ſomebody ventured to do the ſame, leaning, 
perhaps, on his authority. Upon which the 


Doctor called out, Hold, Sir, the Rehearſal 
has not falt enough to keep 3* when inſtantly 


recollecting himſelf, he went on,'* I ſay, Sir, 

© the Rehearſal has not ſaline particles enough 
« interſperſed i! in it to n it from putrefac- 
tion. 

An honeſt Hibernian having taken a little 
public houſe in the vicinity of Wapping, has 
inſcribed in large letters under his fign, A good 
ordinary every Sunday in the week. 


How variouſly are different people affected by 
the ſame ſubject! A late matrimonial frecas 


being brought on the carpet, at a tea-drinking 
| „ | 
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party at the weſt end of the town, Poor wo- 


© man !* faid a young lady, with a deep ſigh. . 
* Poog woman | poor woman, indeed! poor 
© mart, 1 think !* replied an old citizen, rather 

eeviſhly.— Vile woman?* cricd an old maid. | 
We ſhall have her in the Commons, faid a 
Civilian, —* We ſhall have her in the papers, 


{aid a politician. She ſhould be brought to a 
© white ſheet,” ſaid a curate.— She ſhould be 
© toſſed in a blanket, exclaimed the old maid. 


Mercy upon all!* cried the young one; and | 


© yet, ſomehow or other, one cannot ſuppreſs a 


4 figh.”—* Somehow or other, one cannot ſup- | 
* preſs a laugh, cried the civilian : * I ſuppoſe, |- 


'in the end, they muſt be divorced; and our 


© court ſettles all theſe differences. The devil | 


© ſettles all theſe differences! roared the citizen. 
— Moſt likely he may, ſaid a country gentle- 
© man, 1 N 


If you were queen, ſaid Dean Swift to Mrs. 
Pilkington, if you were queen, what would 
© be your firſt wiſh?* © Your converſation, 
© Mr, Dean, was the reply. * 


A profligate young nobleman being in com- 
pany with ſome ſober people, deſired leave to 


toaſt O/d Nick. A gentleman who ſat next him 


replied, © By all means, my Lord; we can have 
© no objection to any of your Lordſhip's 
6 friends.” : : 

An officer being wounded in the knee with a 
muſket-ball, in Egypt, the ſurgeons made ſeve- 


——_— 


A | 

Wo- ral incifioris. Lofing all patience, at laſt he 
h.— 3 aſked them why they cut and hacked him ſo 
Poor Þ cruelly? We are ſeeking for the ball,” faid 
ther they. Why, the deuce, did you not ſpeak 
aaid. < before?” ſaid the officer, I baue it in my 
aid a4 potket. 

ers, 


Do not ſeßd for Dr. S==,* faid Captain 
O'Neal, do not fend for Dr. 8, for hi 
once attended a young officer of our regiment, 
© and, upon my conſcience, he ſtuffed the poor 
fs a | lad fo unmercifully with potions and draughts, 
/ © that he continued „c A fortnight after be was 
A quite well.” 129 


our | An honeſt country Quaker, Who was = 
evil | driving a 'calf to Mancheſter market, put 
| flaming cockade upon one fide of its head; ang 
tle- being met on the road by a friend, who enquired 
of him what he was driving before him, 


Fa | Sper replicd, in his plain country 'diale& 
ug | Doesn't thou Tee, Friend, what 1 àm driving 


— | © before me? a young recruit, to be furs.” Upon 
hs Which, the other demiaiided of him Where he 
7 was going with him? * Why, where doſt thou 
m- think 1 am going With him,“ anſwered the 
to Waker, but to the burcher's "Manghter- 
umn. | houſe?“ 5 

ave | A ſaw being ſtolen from the carpenter. of an 
P's Indiaman, ſuſpicions. fell thick upon the cap- 
I rain's negro boy; who, on being taxed with 
ha the theft, roundly denied the charge. The cap- 
ve- dein, however, e his own mind con- 
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vinced of his guilt, ordered him a flogging; 
which being over, blacky determined to watch 
the carpenter; who, not being ſatisfied with 
Either the loſs of his ſaw, or the flogging of the 
boy, ſaid to one of his meſſmates a few days 
after, D—n this ſaw, it ſticks in my gizzard 
now.“ The poor boy overheaging him, flew 
with rapture to the captain, and exclaimed, 


_ © O! Maſſa, Maſſa, the carpenter find him ſaw.” 


Where? demanded the captain. *O! Maſſa, 
© him find it this very minute in bim gizzard.* 


When Lord Howe was captain of the Mag- 
nanime, a negro ſailor on board was ordered to 
be flogged : every thing being prepared, and the 
Thip's company aſſembled to ſee the puniſhment 
inflicted, Captain Howe made a long addreſs to 
the culprit on the enormity of his offence. Poor 


Mungo, tired of the harangue, and of having 
| His back expoſed to the cold, exclaimed, * Maſſa, 


if you floggee, floggee ; or if you preachee, 
© preachee; but no preachee and floggee too.“ 


In the Limeric paper, an Iriſh gentleman, 
whoſe lady had abſconded from him, cautions 
the public againſt truſting her in theſe words : 
© My wife has eloped from me without rbyme or 
© reaſon, and 1 defire no one will truſt ber on my 
© account, for I am not married to her. 

Dialogue between an Iriſh innkeeper and an 
Engliſhman. 

Engliſhman. Holloa, houſe ! 
Innkeeper, I don't know any one of that name. 


Inn. Yes, Sir, the fair of Mollingar and Bal» | 


Would vote for Mr. B. 


have been killed theſe three days. 
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Eng. Are you the maſter of the inn? | 
- Inn, Yes, Sir, pleaſe your Honour, . my 
ie s from home. 4 
Eng. Have you a bill of fare? 


linaſlee are the next week. 
Eng. I ſee, How are your beds? 
Ian. Very well, 1 thank you, Sir. 
Eng. Have you any mountain ? 
Inn. Yes, Sir, this country is full of moun- 
tains, 
Eng. I mean a kind of wine. | 
Inn. Ves, Sir, all kinds, from Iriſh white ; 
wine (butter-milk) to Burgundy. | 
Eng. Have you any porter ? | 
Inn. Yes, Sir, Pat is an excellent porter z hell } 
go any where. 
Eng. No, I mean porter to drink, e 
Inn. O! Sir, he'd drink the ocean, never fear } 
him for that. | 
Eng. Have you any fiſh ? | 
Inn, They call me an odd fiſh; 
Eng. I think fo. I hope you are not a ſhark; 
Inn. No, Sir, indeed 1 am not a lawyer. 
Eng. Have you any foals ? 
Inn For your boots or ſhoes, Sir? 
Eng. Pſha! Have you any plaice? | 
Inn. No, Sir, but I was promiſed one if 1 


Eng. Have you any wild fowl ? 
Inn, They are tame enough now, for they | 


— 


wo 
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Ea. T muſt ſee myſelf. 


Inn. And welcome, Sir, Ill fetch you "uo 
bebe, glaſs. 


A noble lord once aſked a clergyman, at the 
bottom of his table, why the gooſe, if there 
Was one, was always placed next to the parſon ? 
© Really, my Lord, ſaid he, *1 can give no rea- 


* ſon for it; but your queſtion is ſo odd, that I 


©* ſhall never, ſee a gooſe for the future, without 
© thinking of your Lerdſpip. ö 


Anecdote of Fletcher of Salton, related by 
Lord, Hailes.— A footman of his deſired to be 
diſmiſſed. Why do you. leave me?” ſaid he. 
6 Becauſe, to fay truth, 1 cannot bear your tem- 
per. + To be ſure, I am paſſionate, but my 
© pafſion is no ſooner on than it is off.” Ves, 
3 the footman, put then it is no ſooner 

* off than it is on. 


An Hibernian officer being once in company 
with ſeveral who belonged to the ſame corps, 
one of them, in a laugh, ſaid, he would lay a 
dozen of claret, that the Iriſhman made. a bull 
before the evening was over. Done, ſaid Te- 
rence. The wager was laid; and, by way. of 
puzzling him, he was aſked how many bulls 


there were in that town? Five,“ ſaid he. 
How do you make them out? ſaid the other. 
Faith, ſaid he, there is the Black Bull in 


the market-place, and the Red Bull over the 
way; then there is the Pied Ball juſt by the 
bridge, and the White Bull at the corner.“ 


+ © it was not worth powder and ſhot; for this 
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© They are but four, ſaid the other. Why, 
© arrah,* ſaid he, there is the Dun Cow in the | 
© Butcher-row.* That's a bull, ſaid the other, | 
By Jaſus, ſaid he, then 1 have won my wa- 
© ger, for you have made the bull, and not me. 


A gentleman who had been out ſhooting 
brought home a ſmall bird with him, and was 
aſked by his ſervant (an Iriſhman) if he had 
ſhot that little bird? To which he anſwered, 
© Yes.” Arrah! by my ſoul, Sir,“ ſaid Pat, 


” 
—_—_——————  — 


a Ao. tem. 


$ little thing would have died in the fall.“ 


When the late Lord Robert Clive was a boy, 
and once walking with a ſchool-fellow through 
Drayton market, the two lads' ſtopped to look 
at a butcher killing a call. Dear me, Bobby,” 
ſaid the lad, 1 would not be a butcher for all 
* rhe world.” Why, I ſhould not much like 
Cit,” ſaid Clive, it is a dirty, beggarly buſi- 
8 neſs, but I'd a plaguy deal rather be a butcher 
© than a calf,” | 


Le Marſhall d' Ancre's wife was apprehended, | 
impriſoned, and beheaded for a witch, on 4 
ſurmiſe that ſhe had enchanted the Queen of 
France to dote upen her huſband, When aſked 
by the judges what ſpells, what enchantments 
ſne had made uſe of to gain ſuch an influence 
over the mind of Mary de Medicis, her digni- 
fied anſwer was, © That aſcendancy only which 
8 ſtrong minds muſt always have over weak 
© ones,” | 25 34 
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When Dr. Joknſon, at Mr. Thrale's table, 
had one day been enumerating all the qualities 
neceſſary for a poem and a poet, Mr. Grierſon 
began a comical parody on the ornamental ha- 
rangue, giving equal praiſe to a cook, and pre- 
ferring a good dinner. In this opinion, ſaid 
Johnſon, * all the dogs in the town will join 
you. : 

Our ſixth Henry once rallying the fatneſs of a 
courtier who had ſerved him in many embaſſies, 
ſaid, be looked like an ox. I know not, ſaid 
the baron, what I am like, but 1 know that I 


have often had the honour to repreſent your Ma- 


%. 

A curate, with no great ſalary, had a man 
ſervant, whom he ordered to go to a butcher, 
named David, for a piece of meat, and then 
come to the church where he was to preach. 
The parſon, in his ſermon, bringing authorities 
from the ſcripture in this manner, Iſaiab ſays 
thus, Feremiah ſays thus, happening, to turn his 


head towards the door as his ſervant came in, 


went on, and what ſays David? Upon which 


the ſervant called out, He ſwears to God, that 
if you do not pay your bill, you need never 


« ſend to his ſhop again.” 
An Iriſh ſoldier pretending dumbneſs, and 
the ſurgeon of the regiment, aſter ſeveral at- 


tempts to reſtore him, declaring him incurable, 


he was diſcharged. In a ſhort time afterwards 


| he enliſted in another corps; and being recog- 


1 


o 


* 
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niſed by an old comrade, and queſtioned h 
he had learnt to ſpeak, * By St. Patrick, replied 
Flanagan, ten guineas would make any man 


pate.“ 


*. 


When Mr. Pope one dined at Lord Cheſter- 
field's, one of the domeftics told his fellow ſer- 
vant, that he ſhould have known Pope was a 
great poet by his very ſhape, for it was in and 
out like the lines of a Pindaric ode. 

When General Burgoyne was once at a play. 
which was moſt miſerably enacted, at a barn in 
Lancaſhire, he called one of the performers, and 
aſked him what the piece was called. * The 
Stage Ceach, Sir,“ replied Buſkin, bowing very . 
reſpeQfully. + Why, then, ſaid the General, 
returning the bow with the utmoſt gravity, 
you will greatly oblige me by giving me early 
notice the next time it is performed, that 1 
* may be an outfide paſſenger.” Very well, Sir,“ 
retorted Buſkin. you know it is cyſtomary to 
pay the fare ↄn taking a place, I will there- 
© fore thank you for i2v0 guinegs.” The General 
could not forbear laughing, and gave him the 
money. 2 3 13 | 


Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned fome Scots who 


| Had taken poſſeſſion of a barren part of Ame- 


rica, and wondered why they ſhould chooſe it. 
Febnſon. * Why, Sir, all barrgnneſs is compa» / 
rative. The Scateb would not knom it to be 
barten. Boſwell, * Come, come, he is flat- 
\ cering the Engliſh, no have been in Scot- 


% 
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« land; ſay if you did not fee meat and drink 


enough there. Jobnſon. Why yes, Sir, meat 
and drink enough to give the inhabitants ſuffi- 
© cient ſtrength to run away from home. 


Such is the rage for pſalmody at the Taberna- 
cle and ſome other places of worſhip, that pſalm- 


IJinging lozenges are ſold in Blackfriars road; and 


a zealous brother, who was, on a very cold 
evening, diſcovered fitting on the ſteps at Weſt. 
minſter bridge, being aſked what induced him 
to ſtay in ſuch a ſituation, where he certainly 
could catch no fiſh, replied, * No, I know that; 
but I am trying to catch a little cold, that may 
« qualify me for fnging baſe next Sunday.” 

A gentleman in Ireland, having built a large 
Houſe, was at a loſs what to do with the rub- 


- biſh. His ſteward adviſed him to have a pit 


dug large enough to contain it. And what,* 
ſaid the gentleman, ſmiling, * ſhall 1 do with 
© the earth that is dug out of the pit?“ To 
which the ſteward anſwered, with great gravity, 
replied, * Have the pit made large enough to bald 
6 all.” ; © ; 


A plaſterer and his boy being employed to 


white-waſh a houſe by the day, were ſo tedious, . 


that tiring the patience of the owner, he aſked 
the lad, in his maſter's abſence, when he thought 
they would have done. The boy bluntly re. 
plied, that his maſter was looking out for ano- 
ther job, and if he found one, they ſhould make 
an end of it that week; but if he miſſed of any 
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acken 3 it 1 be the Lord knows Then 


before that ava, finiſhed, 


A buck of the town being taken before a juſ- 
tice that was rather crooked, after the witneſſes 
againſt him were examined, Well, Sir, ſaid 
the juſtice, * what have you to ſay?* Nothing 
vat all,” replied the ſpark, * for I fee you are all 
6 on one ſide.” 


Do you, ſaid Fanny, t'other day, 

© In earneſt love me as you ſay; 
© Or are thoſe tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls deſide? 
© Dear, cruel girl, cried I, forbear, 

For by thoſe eye, thoſe lips, | t wear!“ 
he ſtopp'd me as the oath I took, 
And cried, * You've ſworn, ne kiſs the book.” 


A young citizen having obtained the conſent 
of a rich. merchant's daughter to accompany 
him on a tour to Gretna green, they travelled 
there. with all poſſible ſpeed, and had their 
chains expeditiouſly riveted by the matrimonial 
blackſmith, who, when the ceremony was con- 
cluded, demanded two guineaz. * Two gui- 
© neas! * exclaimed tlie bridegroom, Why, a 
© gentleman 1 met returning from you with his 
© wife only yeſterday, told me that you charged 
© him but five ſhillings.* True, replied Vul. 
can, but that gentleman was an Iriſhman, and 
© | have married him to five different gentlewo- 
* men, ſo 1 conſider him as a cuſtomer but, 
© perhaps, I may TY fee your face again.“ 
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Henry IV. of France being much enamoured 
with Madame d'Etranges, aſked her one day 


which was the way to her bed-chamber, 
© Through the church,* was the reply. 


The Chineſe are not remarkable for their taſſe, 
but in imitation they are unrivalled. As there is 
| | ſome difficulty in getting filk of a particular 
| | quality out of that country in the piece, an 


= | Engliſhman who wiſhed to have a filk coat re- 
= | queited a friend who was going to Caneon to 

get him one made, and as a pattern for fafhion 
and fize, ſent an old garment that fitted him; 
to which the Chineſe tailor adhered fo corre&ly, 


£auſe the old coat one. 


A Quaker who was examined before their 
Honours the Commiſſioners of the Excife Office 
touching ſome certain duties that it was ſup- 
i} poſed had not been properly paid, was rather 


tbee, thou, and friend, one of them, with a very 
ern countenance, aſked him, Pray, Mr, ==, 
do you know for what we fit here?? Vea,“ 
replied Nathan, « I do: ſome of you for five 
© hundred, others for a thouſand, and, 1 have 
been told, others for two n potndls & 
| At one of the city feaſts on Lord Mayor 8 
day, one of the gueſts helped himſelf to a very 

| large plece of bread, when a gentleman who fat 


that he inſerted a patch on one of the elbows, be- 


more primitive in his language than they liked; 
and not choofing to uſe any other titles than 


rene Kine 


* 
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next him cut a Mice off it. The other, obfery= 
ing this, cried, © Sir, you have made a miſtakeg. 
© that is my bread.* ls it?” replied the gen- 
tleman, Sir, I aſk your pardon ;' 1 proteſt I 
took it for the loaf,” | | 


A gentleman not much verſed in literary af- 
fairs once aſked an Hibernian friend what was 
the meaning of poſthumous works. What !' ex- 
claimed Mr. O'Shaughneſſy, do not you know 
© that? why, they are books which a man writes 
© after he is dead, to be fure. | 

A gentleman returning from a tavern acroſs 
Covent garden, a chairman cried out, Chair, 
© your Honour.“ The gentleman took no no- 
tice, but called to his dog, who was a good way 
behind, Scrub, Scrub, Scrub !* Och! upon 


my ſoul,” ſaid Pat, there goes à pair of you. 


A gentleman having befpoke a ſupper at an 
inn, defired the landlord to ſup with him. The 
hoſt came up, and thinking to pay a greater 
compliment than ordinary to his gueſt, pre- 
tended to find fault with the laying the cloth, 
and took the plates and knives, and threw them 
down ſtairs. The gentleman, reſolving not to 
balk his humour, threw the bottles arid glaſſes 
down alſo; at which the hoſt being ſurpriſed, 
enquired the reaſon of his fo doing. * Nay, no- 
© thing,” replied the gentleman, * but when 1 
© ſaw you throw the plates and knives down 
2 I thought you had a mind to ſup be- 
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City, and being ſet down at Charing croſs, the 


driver demanded eighteen pence as his fare. 


The juſtice aſked. him if he could ſwear that the 
ground came to the money. To which the man 


replied, he would take his oath on it. Well, 


* then, my Friend, ſaid his Worſhip, you 
© know that I am a magiitrate ;* and pulling a 
a book out of his pocket, he adminiſtered the 
oath to the coachman, and then gave him fx 
pence, ſaying he muſt reſerve the ſpilling to him- 
ſelf for the affidavit. 


. A gentleman lying on his death-bed, called to 


his coachman, who had been an old ſervant, and 


ſaid. Ah! Tom, I am going a long and rugged 
journey, worſe than ever you drove me.“ 0 
dear Sir,“ replied the fellow (he having been 
but an indifferent maſter), ne'er let that aiſ- 
© courage you, for it is all down bill. 


A tailor ſent his bill to a lawyer for payment : 
the lawyer defired the boy to tell his maſter that 
he was not running away, but very buſy at that 
time. The boy came again, and told him he 
muſt needs have the money. Did you tell 
8 your maſter, ſaid the lawyer, that I was not 
© running away? Ves, Sir,“ anſwered = boy, 
© but he bade me tell you that be was.“ 


Symptoms | of inſanity.—Foote, Garrick, 4 
ohnſon once went together to Bedlam: John- 
ſon, who was ſtrongly affected at the ſight of ſo 

much human miſery, got into a corner to medi- 


A Weſtminſter juſtice taking a coach in the 


. 
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4 tate; and in the progreſs of this threw himſelf 


the þ into ſo many ſtrange attitudes, and drew his 
+ face into ſuch odd ſhapes, that Foote whiſpered | 
=  $ Garrick, to know how they ſhould contrive to get 
4 bim out. | 
ell, Sir Walter Raleigh, who was a great favourite 
ou of Queen Elizabeth, and a man of faſhion as 
” Aa | well as a philoſopher, introduced the faſhion of 
the | ſmoking tobacco inte England. In a ſhort time 
fix || the practice became quite the ten; nay, the 


m- Queen herſelf grew fond of it, and would often 
indulge herſelf in a ſocial pipe with her maids of 
honour and ſome of the more favoured gentle- 


men of the court, In one of theſe ſmoking 
nd parties, her Majeſty having much agitated the 
zed | nature of their prefent enjoyment, at length re- 
91 tired, gravely remarking, that all the pleaſure 
1 of the evening had ended in ſmoke, | 
| Quin the comedian being once at dinner with } 
Lake the bookſeller at Bath, was aſked by him 
* if he could tell who was the man that firſt in- 
at | vented Dorcheſter beer. Sir, ſaid Quin, with 
at | great gravity, your aſking the queſtion con- 
he | « vinces me that you never read the Bible.“ 
ell How ſo?” rejoined the other. Becauſe, Sir,” 
or replied Quin, if you had, you muſt have re- 
„ |- * membered that Jethro was the firſt man that 
| © kept a public houſe in the weſt of bang 
nd Land brewed the beer you mention.“ 
1 One of the criminals lately under ſentence of 
1 death in Newgate was viſited by the Ordinary, 


f 
1 


| 


8 
who gravely urged him to acknowledge the juſt- 


neſs of his ſentence, c.; to which the culprit 
anſwering, the divine demanded to know whe- 


ther he renounced the devil and all his works, i 
The poor fellow; ſhrugging his ſhoulders, re- 


plied, that he begged to be excuſed, for as he 
was going to a ſtrange country, he did not with 


| : to make himſelf any enemies.” . | 
by The late Biſhop Herring, not more remark- 


able for learning than benevolence, being ap- 
plied to by a poor curate for his intereft to con- 
tinue under any new rector he ſhould appoint, 
told the man he was ſo ſtruck with his humility 
and affected by his fituation, that{he ſhould have 


mie living himſelf. Shall 1, by G=-d?* faid 


the tranſported curate, in the fulneſs of his 
heart. By the living God, you ſhall,' replied 


me good biſhop. ' 


When Mr. Whitfield once preached at a cha- 
pel in New England, where a collection was to 
be made after the ſermon, a Britiſh ſailor who 
had trolled into the meeting obſerved ſore per- 
ſons take plates and place themſetves at the door; 
upon which he laid hold of one, and, taking his 


nation, received a confiderable ſum from the 


congregation as they departed, which he very 
deliberately put into the pocket of his 
trowſers. This being told to Mr. Whitfield, he 


| | applied to the ſailor for the money, ſaying it was 


1 
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collected for charitable uſes, and muſt be given 


to him. © Avaſt there, ſaid Jack, it was given 
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do me, and I ſhall keep it.. Vou will be cd, 


ſaid the parſon, * if you do not return it. I'll 
© be d—d if 1 do, replied Jack, and ſheered off 
with his prize. : 


That the following circumſtance ſhould have © 


eſcaped the vigilant obſervation and accurate re- 
fearch of Mr Boſwell, who has collected every 
particular reſpecting Dr. Johnſon that he con- 
ceived would either intereſt the public or in- 


_ creaſe the ſize of his book, is rather ſurpriſing. 


As a perſon was ſhewing the Doctor the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, he mentioned to him a tradition 
that ſome part of it had been ſtanding three 
years before Chriſt. © Much faith, replied the 


Doctor, in his uſual manner, is due to tradi- 


© tion, and that part of the building which was 
© ſtanding at ſo early a period muſt undoubtedly 


| © have been the rock on which it was founded. 


A hair-dreſſer at Nantwich, after dreſſing a 
gentleman in an apartment ahove ſtairs, in his 


f precipiranty to go down, accidentally fell, andy 


diſlocating his neck, died upon the ſpot. One 
of the jurors ſummoned to enquired into the 
cauſe of the poor man's death, meeting with 
ſome difficulty in finding the place where the 
body lay, at laſt bawled out in the ſtreet, 
© Where does the man ve that broke his 
C neck ?? 


A diſpute happening between two officers on 


1 pond a veſſel, whoſe crew were a mixture of 
i 


ſh and Engliſh, in the courſe of the conteſt 


. 
{ 
| 


8 


one of them aſſerted, that the Engliſh could not 
anſwer a common queſtion with half that pro- 


priety natural to the Iriſh. A bet being pro- 


poſed, it was agreed to try the queſtion imme- 
diately. An Engliſhman was aſked what he would 
take, to go up aloft blindfold in a hard gale. 1 
would take a month's pay, ſaid the fellow. And 
© what would you take, Pat?' ſaid one of the 
officers to an Iriſhman. * Nothing, ſaid the 
Iriſhman, but faſt hold.“ | Te 


Mr. and Mrs. Kemble were viſiting lately at 
a gentleman's feat at Kendal, where a lady be- 


longing to the family ſung, and accompanied 


herſelf on the piano-forte. Mrs. Kemble, de- 
lighted with the performance, whiſpered her 


huſband, * Oh! that I had ſuch notes in my 


voice.“ Ves, my Dear, replied he, they 


© would be bank notes to you.“ 


Count Tracey complaining to Foote, that a 
man had ruined his character, © So much the 
© better,” replied the wit; for it was a d-——d 


© bad one, and the ſooner it was celtrvyed, the | 


more to your advantage. 


A country jaſtice lately haranging the jury- 


men at a quarterly meeting, having occaſion 
to mention the badneſs of the roads, * Gentle- 
men, ſaid he, Il am not going to the further 
gend of the country to prove what 1 ſay, for 


the way that l. am obliged to go to my own 


© houſe, is quite unpaſſable to "uy ming BU a 
C beaſt, 
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Of all nations the Ruſſians ſeem to behave - 


moſ} wiſely in the circumitance of jealouſy, 
The wife promiſes her huſtand never to let bim 


fee ber tranſgreſſions ; and he as punctually pro- 


miſes, whenever ſhe. is detected, without the 
leaſt anger, to bear ber without mercy 3 ſo they 
both know what each has to expect: the lady 
tranſgreſſes, is beaten, taken again into favour, 


and all goes on as before. When a Ruſſian 


young lady, therefore, is to be married, her fa- 
ther, with a cudgel in his hand, aſks the bride- 
groom whether he chooſes the virgin for his 
bride; to which the other replies in the affirma- 
tive. Upon which'the father, turning the lady 
three times round, and giving her three ſtrokes 
with his cudgel on the back, My Dear,” cries 
he, © theſe are the laſt blows you are to receive 
from your tender father ; 1 refign my authority 
© and my cudgel to your huſband, he knows 
© better than me the uſe of either.” The bride- 
groom knows decorum too well to accept the 
cudgel abruptly ; he aſſures the father that the 
lady will never want it, and that he would not 
for the world make any uſe of it. But the fa- 
ther, who knows what the lady may want bet- 
ter than he, inſiſts upon his acceptance. Upon 
this, there follows a ſcene of Ruſſian politeneſs, } 


while one refuſes, and the other offers the cud- 


gel. The whole, however, ends with the bride- 
groom's taking it; upon which the lady drops 
a curtſey, in token of obedience, and the cere- 
mony proceeds as uſual, . „ ah. EO 


by 
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Mr. Burke, author of ie Sublime and beau- 
tiful, going to a book-caſe, and finding it locked, 
ſaid, * This is Locke on the Human Underſtanding." 


A cobler being cenſured by a diſappointed 

| cuſtomer for getting drunk and not attending 

his all on the Queen's birth-day, replied, * Sir, 

© you gught to know that this is a holiday at all 
the public offices," 


in a company of farmers, whoſe eſtates did not 
qualify them to ſhoot game, was obſerving, 
with more regard to his importance than the 
feelings of the audience, that in addition to his 
own little manor he had lately obtained permiſ- 
fion to range in a neighbouring one; ſo that, 
continued he, you ſee, Gentlemen, I have now 
© two little manors.” Very true,” replied a 2 
= fon at his elbow, you have indeed too little 
0 manners.” 5 


About thirty years ago, two young fellows 
(brothers) went to Jamaica; they were by trade 
blackſmiths. Finding ſoon after their arrival 
that they could do nothing without a little mo- 
rey to begin with, but that with ſixty or ſeventy 
pounds they might he able to make a fortune, 
they hit upon the following ingenious expedi- 
ent: One of them fitipped the other naked, 


to foot. The ceremony being perfomed, he 
cook him to one of the negro dealers, who, after 

viewing and approving (he being a fine ſtout 
8 * = 


An impudent and overbearing attorney, once 


W taved him cloſe, and blackened him from head 
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young fellow), advanced eighty pounds currency 
upon the bill of ſale, and prided himſelf much 
upon the purchaſe, ſuppoſing him the fineſt ne- 
gro upon the iſland. The ſame evening this 
new manufactured negro made his eſcape to his 
brother, waſhed himfelf clean and reſumed his 
former appearance. Rewards were in vain of- 
fered in hand-bills; purſuit was cluded, and 
diſcovery rendered impracticable. The brothers 


with the money commenced bufineſs, and ac- 
tually returned to England not many years ſince 


with a fortune of twenty thouſand pounds. 
Previous, however, to their departure from the 


iſland, they waited upon the gentleman of whom 


they had received the money, and recalling the 
circumſtance of the negro to his recollection, 
paid him principal and intereſt with thanks, 


A duel, which had nearly proved fatal to one 
of the parties, is ſaid to have had its origin in 
the following very curious reply to a ſimple in- 
terrogatory. Pray, Sir, on reading the paper, 
© were you not firuck with an idea? «Dn 
me, Sir, what do you mean? Do you think 
$ that l' be ſtrue with any thing? 

Ok a man who was ſtuffed full of purĩitaniſm, 


a perſon expreſſed a doubt whether he had any” 


religion in his heart. How can it be in his 


heart,“ ſaid another, when it is always in his 


* mouth ?? 


A young ſtudent in the law was obliged by 
tot to inſcribe his name among the new levies - 


—— ——— — on ns 
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of the imperial army. He ſent a petition to the 
emperor, ſtating, that as he was on the point of 
being called to the bar, he flattered himſelf he 
could be of more ſervice to his country as a law- 
yer than as a ſoldier. My good Friend,” ſaid 
the emperor, * you are not ignorant that I am 
* engaged in a very intricate ſuit againſt the 
© French convention, and that 1 want the aſſiſt- 
© ance of men of talents, as you appear to be. 
© Have the goodneſs to accept theſe twelve du- 


© motion.” 
One evening, during the time the manager 


wiſhed to force down an unpepular play, the 


gods in the gallery being very noiſy and turbu- 
lent, and the conſtables not able to appeaſe 
them, a gentleman pronouncing two words 
only effected the buſineſs. Silence! Mob, 
pronounced with emphaſis, quiered the whole 
gallery, the moſt riotous not caring by any far- 
ther. diſturbance to be included in that - 
brious appellation. 


Mrs. Pilkington having ſer up a book. Rall in 
Weſtminſter hall, a gentleman who wiſhed to 
encourage her aſked her if ſhe had any thing 
new. Yes,” replied ſhe, * my preſent ſituation.” 

The day after Dr. Price publiſhed his 
phlet on the National Debt, &c. the late Duke 
of Cumberland being walking in Weſtminſter 
hall, in company with Counſellor Dunning, met 
the Doctor, and thinking it neceſſary to pay a 


— : 


© cats. Do your duty, and 1 promiſe you pro- 


* 
„ by 
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compliment, told him, that he read his book 


with ſo much delight, and ſate up ſo late to 
finiſh it, that it had almoſt. blinded bim Rather 
* ſinguiar,' ſaid Dunning, that it ſhould have 


" © ſuch an effect on your Royal Highneſs, for it 
has opened the eyes of every body elſe.. 


FP? young lady in Cheſhire, who had been des 


ceived by three different lovers, of which oue 
was a Preſbyterian, the other an iriſhman, and 
the third a Clergyman, made a ſolemn vow ne- 
ver more to have any connection with either 
Iriſhman, Preſbyterian, or Parſon. Shortly af+ 
ter a gentleman, who was a ſtranger, but of 
very amiable manners, and very pleaſing addreſs, 
having offered himſelf to her, ſhe conſented to . 
marry him, and after their marriage it appeared 
that he was an Iriſh Preſbyterian Parſon. 


A ſtrange animal, which in its nature had a 


mixture of the cat and the rat, being diſcovered 


in the reign of Charles the Second, the curious 
among the naturaliſts brought it into public 
converſation, till the king happening to heat of 
it, aſked at the levee if any nobleman had ſeen 
it. Lord Rocheſter anſwering in the affirma- 
tive,” his Majeſty afked him for a deſcription of 
it. Sir, ſaid the earl, it is ſuperior to a rat 
© as touching its cathood, but inferior to a cat 
© as touching its rathood.* | ASP a2 * 


4 


Some one had written upon a pane in the 
window of an inn on the Cheſter road, * Lord 
© Mw ns has the ſefteſt lips. in the unis 
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© verfe.* Phillis. Mrs. Abington, once return- 


Then as like as two chips, | 


Are his bead and his lips. Amarillis. * 


Dr. Johnſon happening to fit in a coffee- 
room where a dog was very troubleſome, he 
bade the waiter kick him out ; but in the hurry 
of buſineſs he forgot it. The dog continuing to 
peſter him, he ſaid, if the waiter did not kick 
the dog out, he would kick him out. * Sir,” 
faid a young coxcomb, © I eivę you are not 
fond of dogs.” No, the Doctor, not 
© of puppies neither. a 

Macklin and Dr. Johnſon difputing on a lite- 
tary ſubjeR, Jotinſon quoted Greek. I' do not 
« underſtand Greek,” ſaid Macklin. * A man 
. Cwho argues ſhould underſtand every language,“ 
replied Johnſon. +4 Very well, faid Macklin, 
and gave him a quotation from Iriſh. 

Reverſing the order of things. An old man, 
who had ſeen ſomething of the world, and whe 
was deſirous that his ſon ſhould profit by his 
experience, told him that nothing was mote 
important in the conduct of life than to do 
every thing in it's proper order and proper 
place. © For inſtance, ſaid he, if you defire 
to ſettle in the world, get firſt a beuſe, then a 
* <vife, then a chi.“ The young man, how+« 


ever, profited as little by this ſhort leſſon as the 


Gn vi che Earl of Cheſterfield profited dy bis 


ing from Ireland, ſaw this inſcription, aud wrote 


] 
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Lordſhip's voluminous leſſons ; for he der ang 


a child, then a wife, and then a bouſe. 


The firſt time Dr. Johnfon was in company 
with Mrs. T. neither the elegance. of his con- 
verſation nor the depth of his knowledge could 
prevent that lady's being ſhocked at his man- 
ners. Amongſt other pieces of indecorum, his 
tea not being ſweet enough, he clapped his fin- 
gers into the ſugar - diſb, and ſupplied himſeif 


With as little ceremony and concern as if there 


had net been a lady at the table. Every well- 
bred check was tinged with confuſion; but 


Mrs. T. was ſo exaſperated, that ſhe ordered 
the ſugar-diſh immediately from the table, as if 


its contents had been contaminated by the fin- 


gers of Pompoſo The doctor took no notice, 
but peaceably ſwallowed, as uſual, his ſeveral 


cups of tea. When he had done, inſtead of 
Placing his cup and ſaucer. upon the table, he 
threw them both very calmly under the ſtove. 
The whole tea- table was thrown into confuſion.” 


Mr. T. ſcreamed out, Heavens! Doctor, what 


have you done? You have ſpoiled the hand- 


 * ſomeſt ſet of china 1 have in the world,” 


6 am ſorry for it, Madam, anſwered Dr, John- 


ſon, but 1 aſſure you I did it out of pure good 


© breeding 3 for, from your treatment of the 
5 « ſugar-diſh, ] ſuppoſed you would never touch 
* any thing again that 1 once ſoiled ans 


fingers. 
Captain Pownall, ho made e gallant 8. 


a | ho 
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gure in the laſt war, and Captain Sawer, had 


agreed to ſhare with each other the amount of 
gain by captures. Putting in at Liſbon, they 
Paid th ir addreſſes to the Miſs Ms; 
and, as tar as inclination went, they wel e fa- 
vourably regeived by the ladies: but their fa- 
ther, a merchant of immenſe property, Although 


ſenſible of their perſonal merit, objected to their | 
want of fortune, and defired, that they would | 


relinquiſh all thoughts of continuing their court- 


Nip until they ſhould become more affluent. - 
| Soon alter the Jucrative diviſion of the prize- 
money gained by the capture of the Hermione 
| Had made a more than favourable change in 


their circumſtances, the earthquake happened 


at Liſbon, and Mr.'M——— loſt all tis pro- 
| perty. Theſe generous captains immediately | 


repaired to Liſbon ; « here, yielding to the tull 
and noble gratification of love and friendſhip, 
they ſetried an annuity on the father, and de- 
fired the daughters to accept their hands in mar- 


Tiave lhe requeſt was complied with, and 


domeſtic mutual felicity became the conſe. 
quence. oY , 


Among the captives taken by Mahomet the 
Great, upon the ſurrender of Negropont, was 
Anne Erizzio, a youne Venetian. ahomet, 
charmed with her beauty, made an offer of his 
Hea-r be lady reſolutely ſaid, that ſhe was a 


1 * 


Chriſtian and a virgin; and that ſhe abhorred 


A 


wh-tever prize- money either might ſeparately. 
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more than death the debaucheries of his ſeraglio, 


and the empoiſoned ſmoothneſs of his promiſes, 
All means were uſed in vain to gain her Mag- 
nificent habits, coſtly jewels, were rejected with 
diſdain, Mahoinert, irricated with this unexampl:d 
reſiſtance, fell from love to hatred, and cut off 
her head in a tranſport of fury. And thus our 


| heroine, by the ſacrifice of a frail life, acquired- 
immortal glory. £ 


A corporal of the life-guards of Frederic the! 
Great, who had a great deal of vanity, but, at 
the ſame time, was a brave fellow, wore a watch 


Chain, to which he affixed a muſket bullet, in- 


ſtead of a watch, which he was un able to buy. 


The king being inclined one day to rally him, 


ſaid, Apropos, Corporal, you mutt have ben 


0 vey frugal to buy a watch: it is fix o elock 


© by mine, tell me what it is by yours.) The 
ſoldier, who gueſſed the king's intention. in- 
ſtantly drew the ballet from his fob, and ſaid, 

© Sire. my watch neither marks five nor. fix | 
* o'clock; but it tells me every moment, thar it 

is my duty to die for your Majeſty k Here, 

my Friend, ſaid the king, quite affected. take 

this watch, that you may be able to tell the 

© hour alſfo.* And he gave him his watch, which! 
was adorned with brilliants. . 


Frederic rung one day. ans nobody anſwered, 
He opened the door and found the page ſleeps» 


ing on a ſofa He was going to wake him, when 
de perceived the end of a billet out of his pocket. 


12 


He had the curioſity to know the contents: he 


took and read it. It was a letter from the mo- 
ther of the young man, who thanked him for 


having ſent her a part of his wages, to aſſiſt her | 


in her diſtreſs. She concluded by beſeeching 
God to bleſs him for his filial goodneſs. The 
king returned ſoftly to his room, took a roller of 
ducats, and ſlid them, with the letter, into the 
page's pocket. Returning to his apartment, he 
ran ſo violently, that the page opened it, and 
entered, — You have ſlept well, ſaid the king. 
'The page made an apology, and, in his embar- 


raſſment, put his hand into his pocket, and felt, 


with aſtoniſhment, the roller. He drew it out, 
turned pale, and, looking at the king, burſt into 
tears, without being able to ſpeak a word. — 
© What is the matter?* ſaid the king, —+ Ah! 


© Sire,” ſaid the young man, throwing himſelf at 
his Majeſty's feet, ſomebody would wiſh to |. q 


ruin me: I know not how I came by this mo- 


© ney in my pocket.—* My Friend, ſaid Frede- 
rick, * God often ſends us good in our ſleep. 
Salute her in, my 
© name, and afſure her that I ſhall take care of | 
Engel has made this anec- 
f dote the ſubje& of a litthe drama, entitled, | 


© Send this to your mother. 


| © her and of you.“ 
© The Page.“ 


The late George Selwyn was ſo fond of exe- 
. | cutions, that, not content with attending all that] 
| were in the metropolis, he travelled from Lon- 

? don to Paris for the purpoſe of being preſent at 


and 


viteur Monſeur de Tyburn.' 


05 
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the execution of Damiens: By intereſt or a 
bribe he found means to gain admiſſion upon 
the ſcaffold, on which were aſſembled all the 
executioners of the different cities in France. 
The Parifian executioner, with the natural po- 
liteneſs-of his country, paid his compliments to 


his brethren, diſtinguiſhing them by the names 
of their reſpective places of reſidence, as, Ser- 


2 | 


« viteur Monfieur d'Orleans, Monfieur d' Arras, 


Monſieur de Lyons,” &c. and perceiving Mr. 
« Selwyn to be Engliſh, accoſted him with ' Ser- 


Mr. Selwyn's 
French friend, who alſo was preſent, ſet him 
right by informing him, Monſieur n'eft pas ar. 
© ciſfte, il eft ſeulement amateur.” The gentleman ' 


is not an artiſt, he is only an admirer of the art. 


This alſo was perfectly French. 


George the Firſt of England, having fre 


- quently experienced the rapacity of the Dutch 
- at: Helvoetſlays,. was, in one of his journies, 
determined to avoid it by not ſtopping there, 
lt was a fine ſummer's day, and while the ſer- 

vants were changing the "horſes and ſtowing his 

' baggage in the coach, he ſtopped at the door gf 
the principal inn, and aſked for three freſh eggs, 
| whichz: having eaten, he enquired what was to 
pay for them. Two hundred florins,“ was 
the reply. How?” -cried the aſtoniſhed mo- 
narch, why ſo? eggs are not Tcarce at Hel- 

; + voerſluys.* No, replied the landlord, eg 


l are not ſcarce here, but kings are.“ Ex 
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An addreſs ſelicted from à ditt ianary by @ great 
linguiſt - on after the acceſſion of C harles the 
Second, he gave audience to an enyoy from the 
Emperor of Morocco. ' he envoy's great talent 
was learning languages; and having, by gram- 
mats and dictionaries, acquired a competent knowe 


dedge of Engliſh, he wrote an addreſs to the Bri- 


tiſh me narch, which begins as follows: 


May you long enjoy your preſent ſpeculative | 


ſitu tion; and as a tree was once your royal 


rot. may a tice be always ready for your Mae | 
Jeity. May you und your councellors bang to- 


getber. and may you never want any good thing 
which can be laid hold of. May your ſceptre 


be ſtrong} in your royal hand, and may all your | 


— 


1 
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fui:j+&s fall-down before it. May your progery | * F 
be numerous as. the: ſtars, and may the God of y 


our tathers pickle your Majeſty until the end of 
wg OR 


4 
Finding that to preſerve was, to pickle, this 
great linguiſt thought to pick/e muſt be to pre- 


ſerve.” ? 


— 


It was cuſtomary with Frederick the Great, - ſol 


4 Nil 


Whenever a new ſoldier appeared in his guards, || ke 
to aſk him three queſtions, viz How old are ay 


£ you? How long hive you been in my fere || 


vice? Are you ſatisfied with your pay and | w 
treatment?“ It happened that a young ſol-| he 
dier, born in France. who had ſerved in his n ar 


country, defired to enliſt in the Fruffian ſervice z 


his figure cauſed him to be immediately accept» 
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rear || ed: but he was totally ignorant of the German 
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\ dialed ; ; and his captain giving him notice that 
he king would queſtion him in that tongue the 
wo time he ſhould ſee him, cautioned him at 


am- the ſame time to learn by heart the three an- 


ſwers that he was to make the king. Accofd- 
ingly he learned them by the next day; and as 
ſoon as he appeared in the ranks, Frederic 
came up to interrogate him: but he happened 
to begin upon him by aſkine him the ſecond 


duveſtion— How long have you been in my | 


- 1 * ſervice? - T wenty-one years.“ anſwereo the 


ſo dier The king, ſtruck with his youth. that 
| plainly indicated that he had not born a muſket 


fo lor as that. ſaid to him, much aſtoniſhed, 


} ©* How old are you? = Gne year. ant pleaſe 


© your Majeſty. — Frederick, more aſtoniſhed 


ſtill, criec, + You or l muſt certainly be bereft 
4 * of om: ſenſes — | he ſoldier, who took this 


for the third queſti n. rephed fi mly, erh, 
an t pleaſe vou . Majeſty.— his is the fi: ſt 
«time | was ever treated as a madman at the 
© head of my army rejoined Frederic The 


. ſoldier, who had exhauſted his ſtock af German, 


kept ſilent; and when the king queſtioned him 
again, to penetrate into this myſtery, the ſoldier 


j told bim in French that he did not underſtand a 


word of German ; and which the king laughed 
heartily, adviſed him to learn that language, 


and concluded with ene hang to A 
his duty well. 


— — 
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The late Dr. Goldſmith, ſitting one evening 


0 
at the Globe tavern, Fleet ſtreet, he called fora 14 
mutton-chop z which was no ſooner-placed on 
. 
„ 


the table, than a gentleman with whom he was 
intimately acquainted turned up his noſe, and 
aſked how the doctor could ſuffer the waiter to 
place ſuch a ſtinking chop before him. * Stink- 
ing l' ſaid the doctor, in good truth, I do not 

© ſmell; it.. 1 never ſmelt any thing ſo diſa- 

<« greeable in my life,” ſaid the gentleman : the 

© raſcal deſerves a caning for being ſo heedleſs as 
to bring you ſuch carrion.“ In good truth,* | 
{aid the poet, I think ſo too, but 1 will be Jeſs 

« ſevere in my puniſhment.* He inſtantly called | 
the waiter, and after perſuading the poor fellow | 
that the chop ſtunk worſa than aſſafcetida, he in- 
ſiſted, as a puniſhment, that he ſhould fit down | 
and eat it himſelf. The waiter argued, but he 
might as well have attempted to beat Charles 
Macklin out of an opinion. The doctor threat- 
ened to knock him down with his cane, if he 
did not immediately comply with the puniſp- 
ment When the waiter had ſwallowed half the 
chop, the doctor gave him a glaſs of wine, think- 
ing, With his uſual good nature, it would make 
the remainder of the ſentence leſs painſul. When 


' 
—— — — —— — 


Oy We Ion Io Ye Be 


the waiter had done, Goldſmith's friend burſt 

in a horſe laugh. What, in God's name, ails 
you now? ſaid the poet.—* Indeed, my dear || 

Friend,“ ſaid the gentleman, * 1 could never || 

© have thought that any man whoſe knowledge |} 
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© of letters was ſo extenſive as your's, could be 
© ſo great a dupe to a ſtroke of humour: the 


© chop was as fine a one as Lever ſaw in my life.“ 


Was it?” ſaid the doctor, then 1 ſhall ne- 
ver give credit to what you ſay again; and ſo, 


© in good truth, I think 1 am even with you.“ 


One aſking a lazy young fellow what made 
him lie in bed ſo long; I am buſied, ſaid he, 
in hearing counſel every morning. - Induſtry 


© adviſes me to get up, Sloth to lie ſtill; and fo 


© they give me twenty reaſons pro and con. It is 
© my part to hear what is ſaid on both ſides; and 
by the time the cauſe is over, dinner is ready. 


When the brave Sir George Rooke was mak- ; 


ing his will, ſome friends that were preſent ex- 


— — 


— 


preſſed their ſurpriſe that he had not more ti 


leave. © Why,” ſaid the veteran, I do not leave 
much, but what I do leave was honeſtly ac- 
* quired, for it never coſt a ſailer a tear, or the 


nation a farthing.” / 4 


- Ambroſe Phillips. —This very ingenious gen- 


tleman was in his converſation ſolemn and 


pompous. At a coffee-houfe he was once diſ- 
courſing upon pictures, and pitying the paint- 
ers who in their hiſtorical pieces always draw 
the ſame ſort of ſky. * They ſhould travel,“ 


faid he, and then they would ſee that there is 
6 a different y in every country; in England, 
© France, Italy, and fo forth. Your remark 
eis juſt,” ſaid a grave old gentleman who ſat by; 
© 1 have been a traveller, and can teſtify what 


* 
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you obſerve is true: but the greateſt variety of 
I * ftys that | found was in Poland. in Poland, 
Sir! ſaid Phillips. + Yes, in Poland; for 


| © there is Sobieſty, Poniatouſty, Sarbrunfty, a- 


W © blonſty, Podebraſkty, and many more ys, Sir, 
than are to be found eiſewhere.”. 


{ - The true blue. thorough- paced republicans of 
the iaſt century had ſuch an inveterate enmity to 
| every ſpecies of monarchy, however qualified, 
| that they could not bear the word king in theit 
| bibles ; but, whenever it occurred, ſobſtituted 
civil magiſtrate in the pl ice of it. Thus they 


read. innead of the firſt and ſecond book of 


Kings, the firſt ar d ſecord book ot the Civil Ma- 
F giftrates. n author. during the proteRorſhip 
of Cromwell. thinking o improve upon the lan- 

guasge of inſpirat.on., ſubſtirut-d the pariiament 
J Heaven for the kingdom of Heaven. 


| A countryman having boaght a barn in part- 
| nerſhip with a neighbour, who negl.Aed to 
make uſe of it, plentifully ſtored his own part 
with corn, and expoſtulated with his partner on 
having laid out hi monev in fo uſeleſs a way, 
| adciny, * you had better do jomerbirg with it, as 
you ſee have dre * As to that, Neigh- 
$ * hour,” replied the other, every man has a 
right to do what he will with his own, and 
| © you have done ſo;, but | have made up my 


mind about my part of the property, I ball ſer 
sit on fire.” | 


In the late war, an Engliſh drummer having 


C ᷣ . tt 


x ered, a drummer in the Engliſh ſervice.“ 
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wandered from his camp, and getting too near 
the French lines, he was ſeized and brought be- 
fore the French commander on ſuſpicion of be- 
ing a ſpy dreſſed in a drummer's uniform. On 
being aſked who he was by the general, he an- 


This not gaining credit, a drum was ſent for, 
and he was defired to beat a couple of marches, 
which accordingly he did, and removed the 
Frenchman's ſuſpicion. However, he defired i 
the drummer to beat a retreat. A retreat, dir!“ 
replied the triton, I do not know what it is, 
© nor is it known in the Engliſh fervice.” This 
anſwer fo pleaſed the French officer, that he 
diſmiſſed the drummer, and wrote to his gene- 
ral, commending his ſpirited behaviour. 


Frederic the Great had ordered piazzas to be 
ere ded round the church of St. Nicholas, at 
Potſdam ; by which means the lower range of 
windows was entirely covered, and the church 
deprived of ſome light. The overſeers and 
churchwardens were diſſatisfied, and preſented N 
a memorial to the king, requeſting that he 
would diſcontinue the buildiny, and pull down 
what had already been erected. But their me- 
morial was returned, and the following was 
written at the bottom, in the king's own hand: 
* Blefſed are they who do not fee, and yet be- 
C live," _ 

A ſovereign, in a progreſs through his king- 
dom, was informed, in one of his capital towns, 
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of a ſingular fact, that one of the inhabitants, a 
man of ſeventy years old, had never been with- 


| out the walls. The man was called to the king, 
and, being poor, obtained a penſion, but upon 
| the following: proviſion, that he ſhould forfeit 


his penſion if ever he ſet foot out of the town. 


— —— 


But here even cuſtom could not prevail over 
love of liberty: the man did not long continue 


at eaſe, his confinement became inſupportable, 


and he loſt his penſion | in ſix months. 


An apothecary, one of the Friends, meoting 
Doctor Fothergill in the ſtreet, accoſted him in 
the following manner: Friend Fothergill, I 
© intend dining with thee to-day.—“ 1 ſhall be 


glad to ſee thee,” replied the doctor. I in- 


© tend bringing my family with me,” ſaid the 
apothecary.—* 80 much the better, quoth the 


doctor; but pray, Friend, haſt thou not ſome 


joke?“ No joke, indeed,” replied the apo- 


[thecary, but a very ſerious matter. Thou haſt 


attended Friend Ephraim theſe three days, and 


© ordered him no medicine. I cannot live at this 
rate in my own houſe, and 1 muſt therefore 
= © live in thine.” The doctor took: the hint, and 


preſcribed handſomely for the benefit of his 
friend Ephraim, and his n —_— the apo- 
thecary. 


Don Garcias, the third king of Navatre, was 
ſurnamed The Terrible, from a certain ardour, 
ſaid his flatterers, with which he was inſpired 
when he went to battle, The king, who was 


1 * 


r 


ku all 4 


| © ſeat, which ſome young ones at a diſtance V 


| - | 
really a brave man, and ſcorned a lie, gave to 
his acquired name the right origin, and con- 
feſſed it was owing to fear. When he was once 
going to attack the enemy, a courtier, to ingra- Wl 
tiate himſelf, obſerved to his Majeſty, that the 
danger was trifling, and did not merit the' agi- 
tation which his Majeſty ſeemed to ſeel.— Sir,“ 
ſaid the king, my limbs tremble at the danger 
* which they know my courage will carry them 
© into.” | 
Very different this from the apology of the 
Iriſhman, who being upbraided with cowardice, 
ſaid, he had as bold a beart as any man in the 
ariny, but his cowardly legs always ran away 
with it. 


The ancients ſpoke of humanity in a lefs ſtu- 
died phraſe than we, but knew better than we 
how to practiſe it. There is a paſſage in Plu- 
tarch which may be applied to them and us 
with propriety: * At the theatre in Athens, 4 
© venerable old man was looking about for a 


© perceiving, they beckoned him to go to them, 

© intimating they would make room for him; 
© but when he went near to them, they filled up i 
© their ſeat, and made a jeſt of him. The old 
* man went from ſeat to ſeat in great confuſion, I 
© being all the while ridiculed by the Athenian Þ 
youth: but the Spartan ambaſſadors being 
«© preſent, and ſeeing his diſtreſs, roſe up, and 
© placed him honourably in the midſt of them, 


0 
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© The tranfaction was noticed by the whole au- 


© dience, and the behaviour of the Spartans was 
received with univerſal applauſe, whilſt the 
old man ſhook his head and cried, © What a 


* pity the Athenians ſhould know what good 


4 


„ manners are, but that the een 
only ſhould put them in practice. 


M. Dorfling having ſerved his apprenticeſhip 
to a tailor at Dendermond, and wiſhing to ſee 
Berlin, came to a paſſage of the Elbe, but be- 
ing unable to pay the terryman, could not be 
conveyed. This fo chagrined him that he threw 
his wallet into the river, curſed the pitiful trade 
of a tailor, and enliſted as a ſoldier. His gal- 
lant behaviour in this capacity ſo much attracted 
the notice of the elector Frederic William, that 


he advanced him to the higheſt honours. I his 
naturally excited the envy of the courtiers. who 


frequently whiſpered each other that he would 
Aways retain the air of a tailor. When in- 
formed of this, he ſaid, * True, | was a tailor, 


and was wont to cut out clerb; but now (put- 


© ting his hand to his ſword) | have an inſtru- 
© ment with which 1 will affuredly cut off the 
© ears of any man who dares be nn to 
© me.” — 


When Baron · Niewman was once playing at 


cards in a large company, he was guilty of an 
oda trick, on which the company, in the warmth 


of their reſentment, threw him out of the win- 


dow of an one pair of ſtairs room, where they 


— 
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79 
had been playing. The baron noting Foote | 


ſoine time after, was loudly complaining of this 


viagc, and aſked what he ſhould. do. —* Do, 
an the wit, why, it is a plain caſe, never 
© play ſo high again as long as you live. | 
The late prodigy of gen.us, the unfortunate 
Chatter ton, was amuſing hiniſelt one day. in 
company with a friend, reading the epitaphs in 


Pancras church-yard. He was ſo deep ſunk in 


thought as he walk-d on, that not perceiving a 
grave that was juſt dug, he tumbied into it, 
His friend obſervinꝝ his fituation, ran to his aſ- 
fiſtance, and, as he helped him ont, told him 
in a jocular manner, he was happy in aſſiſting 
at the reſurtection of genius H oor Chatterton 
ſmiled, and, taking his companion by the arm, 
replied, My dear Friend, : feel the ſting of a 
© ſpredy diffolution ; I have been at war with |: 
© the grave for ſome time, and find it is not fo 


© eaſy to vanquiſh it as | imagined :. we can find 


an aſylum to hide from every creditor but that. 

His friend endeav:rured to divert his thoughts 
from the gloomy reflection: but what will not 
melancholy and adverſity combined fubjugate : 
In three days after the neglected and diſconfo- 
late youth was no more. 


When the late Dr. Whitfield arrived at Ame- 


rica, obſerving during his voyage the diffolute- 
s of the crew, he invited them to one of his 


7 f po declamations, and took occafion' to repre- 


end them for their infamous manner of living. 


{ 
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© You will certainly,“ ſaid he, go to Hell. 
God will never ſave your wicked fouls. Per- 
* haps you may think 1 will be an advocate for 
© you; but, believe me, I will tell of all your 
C wicked actions. Upon which, one of the 
ſailors, turning to his brother meſſmate, ob- 
ſerved, that the greateſt rogue ways turned 
king s evidence. 


On the maſter tailors and their journeymen 
going to law, a gentleman obſerved, that the 
ſuits with which theſe worthies thus furniſh 
each other will probably /af# longer than any 


they ever ſupplied their cuſtomers with; if the 


obſervation of the learned Daniel Burgeſs be 
true, that a law ſuit is a ſuit for life. 28 


A young gentleman had long, in vain, en- 
treated Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough to uſe 
her influence in procuring him a commiſſion in 
the army. Being one day in a large and polite 
company, where the ducheſs was preſent, her 
Grace, overſtraining herſelf, unfortunately pro- 
duced a very loud explofion. 
tleman, who ſat next her, immediately roſe up, 
and made a handſome apology to the company 
for being guilty of ſo unlucky a breach of good 
manners; and thus freed the ducheſs from any 
ſuſpicion' of being the guilty perſon. Her 
Grace, charmed with the young man's gal- 
lantry, preſented him with a commiſſion next 


day, ſaying, Tis PC we | 


© body good.” 


The young gen- 
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A gentleman having appointed to meet his 


friend on particular buſineſs, went to his houſe 


and knocked at the door, which was opened 


41 * 


by a ſervant girl. He informed her he wart- 
ed her maſter.—* He is gone out, Sir. ſaid 
ſne.— Then your miſtreſs will do,“ ſaid the 
gentleman. —* She, ſaid the girl, is gone out 
too. - My buſineſs is of conſequence.” re- 
turned he, is your maſtei's fon at home? — 
© No, Sir, returned the girl, he is gone out.“ 
— That's unlucky, indeed,” replied be, but 
© perhaps it may not be long before they return, 
© I'll ſtep in and fit by your fre '—* O! Sir, 
ſaid the girl, © the fire is gone out too. Upon 
which the gentleman bade her inform her maſ- 


ter, that he did not expect to be received ſo 
coolly, 


*. 
One Sunday evening, when the weather was 


extremely hot, the windows of a pariſh church 


in the dioceſe of Glouceſter were ſet open to ad- 
mit more air, while the congregation was aſ- 


ſembled for divine ſervice, Juſt as the clergy- 


man was beginning his weekly diſcourſe (Who, 
by the bye, is not much celebrated for his ora- 
torical powers), a jack-aſs, which had been 


| grazing in the church-yard, popped his head in 


at a window, and began braying with all his 


might, as if in oppeſition to the reverend 


preacher. On this, a wag preſent, immediately 
got up from his ſeat, and, with great gravity of 
countenance, exclaimed, One at a time, Cen- 
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© tlemen, if you pleaſe.* The whole congrega- 
tion ſet up a loud laugh, when the jack-aſs took 
fright, and gave up the conteſt ; though, from | a 
the clergyman's chagrin and confuſion, he would in 
probably not have been the worſt orator. Ti 


A perſon being brought before a juſtice for | © | 
ſome trivial miſdemeanour, in the courſe of his | *©t 
examination diſcharged no ſmall number of | 2! 
oaths at the juſtice, clerk, &c. * Before 1 
commit you to priſon,” ſaid the juſtice, *I | © V 
'© ſhall charge you a ſhilling for each of your | ©* 
© oaths.'—* Charge me, ſaid the culprit, * d—n | *c 
© me, Sir, I would have you to know, I am a 
« gentleman.”—+ Are you ſo?' ſaid the juſtice, | 
© why then, Sir, 1 ſhall charge you accordingly, 
© five ſhillings each.” 

An Iriſhman was once in the ſame predica- | 
ment; for Raving ſworn two oaths, the juſtice | 
charged him two ſhillings. ++ How much do 
© you charge for a curſe?” ſaid Pat. Six- | 
pence, replied the juſtice * Why then, as I 
© hate ſmall change, returned Paddy, take my 
© half crown, and a curſe ligbt on you all.” 


A young gentleman having ſhortened the 
apron of a neighbour's maid, the maſter, being | 
a grave man, came to expoſtulate with him, | 
© Sir, ſaid he, 1 wonder, I much wonder, 
© how you could do it.'— Priythee, where's |} ©t 
the wonder?” ſaid the other, if ſhe had got |* 
* me with child, you might have wondered in- hi 
« deed,” | 


| 


» 


| 
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When Sam Foote was once at the Smyrna 
coffee-houſe, a gentleman of the law read aloud 
a paragraph in one of the morning papers, ſtat- 
ing that two large /arks had been ſeen in the 
Thames, a little below Erith, a few days before, 


© Pray, Mr. Foote, added he, do vou believe 


thios? 1 have ſeldom heard of theſe devour- 
ing monſters coming ſo high up the river,” re- 
plied the comedian, * but 1 fancy an erratum 
© would clear the paragraph—tor 2: ks read at- 
© zornies 3 you know two lawyers accidentally 
dropped wut of a Margate hoy laſt week.” 


A lady of great literary acquirements-in the 
City, gave her good man a very ſevere ſhock, by 
aſſuring him, not a day paſſed over her head, at 
Margate, without ſeeing her in old Neptune's 


boſom. K. 
Serjeant Davy being concerned in a cauſe 


| which he wiſhed to poſtpone, aſked Lord Mans- 


field when he would bring it on. On Friday 
next, ſaid his Lordſhip. * Will you conſider, 
my Lord, Friday next will be Good Friday?“ 
— l ͤ don't care for that, the better day the bet- 
ter deed.'—+ Well, my Lord, faid Davy, you 


may act as you pleaſe; but if you do ſit on 
{ © that day, I believe you will be the firſt judge 


< who tried cauſes on a God Friday ſince Pon- 
©tius Pilate.? 


A diſſenting preacher, he had müll owing 


him by one of his congregation, lately preach- 
þ ing upon the words in Job, © We brought no- 
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© may carry out a great deal of other people's. 


A woman finging ballads for money to bury | 


© thing into this world, and verily we can carry 
© nothing out,” obſerved it was very true that a 
man could carry nothing of His c out of the 
world; © but 1 am certain,“ added he, that he 


her huſband, gave riſe to the following | 


a eſprit : 


For her huſband deceaſed Sally chaunts the | 
ſweet lay, 
And faith it is ſingular ſorrow ; | 
But I doubt, fince ſhe fings for a dead man to- 


volumes containing the Natural Hiftery of Vor- 
ceſterſhire, Df. Barton remarked to him, that his 
publication was in ſeveral particulars extremely 
erroneous ; and when N. defended his volumes, 
replied, * Pray, Doctor N. are you not a juſtice 


© Why then, Sir, added Barton, I adviſe you 

© to ſend your work to the ſame place you ſend. 
* your wagrants, that is, to the bouſe of correc- 

6 tion,” | 


Mr. Alderman Curtis lately boaſting that at: 
veniſon feaſt at Guildhall he bad found out the 
beſt cut in the haunch, Mr. Wilkes aſked him 


pounds, Mr, Chamberlain, conſider what a. 


day, | 
She'll cry for a live one to-morrow. þ 
Doctor N having printed two heavy | 


© of the peace? — 1 am, Sir, was the reply. 4 


to tell him which it was. Not for fifty 


heavy 
or. 
at his 
emely 

umes, 

juſtice! 
reply. 
ſe you } 
u ſend. 
correc- 
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corporation I have to maintain, in compariſcn to 


your ſoup meagre complexion,” 


Nat, Lee, the poet, was confined in Bedlam 


more than four years. In this place, an un- 


feeling fellow who viſited him, and wiſhed to 
ſhow his wit, told him, that to write like a 
madman was the eafieſt thing in the world. 
* No,' ſaid Lee, to evrite like a madman is not 
© eaſy, but it is very eaſy to talk like a fool.“ 

At the conteſted election for Weſtminſter be- 
tween Lord Trentham and vir George Vande- 
pur, John Glynn, Eſq. father to the late ſer- 
Jeant, went in a plain dreſs to the huſtings at 
Covent garden to poll; and was interiogated 


by one of the clerks, with all the infolence of 


otfhce, with, Well, Sir, who are you? what is 
* your name?” — John Glynn.'—* Where do 
* you live? — In Abingdon ftreet.'—* What 
trade are you, pray ?'—+ A very poor trade in- 
© deed for an honeſt man to get a living by, re- 
plied Mr. Glynn, I am a member of parlia- 


C ment, 


In the early part of Mr. Hogarth's life, a no- 
bleman of @ mot unpromiſing countenance, ſat to 
him for his picture; but, when it was finiſhed, 
found it ſo exact a counterpart of himſelf, that 
he left it on the painter's hands, and, though 
repeatedly applied to, refuſed to pay for it. This 
o much irritated the artiſt, that he ſent to him 
the following card, which had the deſired ef- 


ect — 
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© Mr. Hogarth preſents reſpeQful compli- 
ments to Lord , and takes the liberty 
of informing him, that if the picture is not ſent 
for in three days, he will ſend it, with the addi- 
tion of a tail, and ſome other little appendages, to 
Mr. Hall, the wild-beaſt man, to whom Mr. 
Hogarth had given a conditional promiſe of it, 
for an exhibition picture.“ 


A gentleman being ſtopped in the ſtreet by | 


one who requeſted alms, as a poor ſcholar, gave 
him a ſhilling, and addreſſed him in Latin. 


« Ah!” ſaid the man, I told you! was a poor? F- 
© ſcholar ; and am, indeed, ſo poor a ſcholar, that. 


© 1 never learned the alphabet.“ 


A pariſh officer ꝑerambulating his diſtrict to | 


take a liſt of ſuch of the inhabitants as were li- 
able to be drawn for recruiting, the militia, ſaw 
an old comb-maker at work, and thus addreſſed 
him : Prey, honeſt Friend, how old are you?“ 


— Not old enough,” anſwered he, to he 


© choſen a militia- man, I am a mere infant; do 
not you obſerve 1 am cutting my teeth? 


A country couſin of the late celebrated Charles 
Churchill coming to town in the ſummer time, 
he took her to Weſtminſter abbey, to ſhow her 
the tombs, and from thence to both houſes of 
parliament. When they were in the Houſe of 
Commons, he ſaid to her, This is St. Ste- 
© phen's chapel.—“ Lard, couſin,' ſaid ſhe, it 
is not much like a chapel.'—* Not much,” re- 


| 


plied Churchill, © but it is very much like the 


| © temple of Jeruſalem, 1 in our Saviour's time.'— 
Aye, 
manner? 
not in the building, but in the ſervice per- 
formed in it; for this chapel, like the Jews? 
J © temple, is not ſo much a houſe of prayer, as a 
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ſaid ſhe, * was the temple built in this 


— No,” replied he, the ſimilitude is 


© place of marketing, jobbing, cheating, buy- 
© ing, ſelling, and money changing.'—* Lard 
© bleſs me,” ſaid ſhe, * what! do they buy and 
« ſell in it?*—* Ves, ſaid he, they buy places 
© and penſions, and fell their confciences and 


their country. 


A ſailor meeting an old acquaintance whom 
the world had frowned upon a little, aſked him 
where he lived —+* Where 1 live,” ſaid he, 1 


don't know; but 1 ffarve towards Wapping, 
and that way.” 


* 

A certain country ſquire aſked a merry an- 
drew why he played the foo] * For the ſame 
© reaſon,* ſaid he, that you do, out of wwant., 
« You do it for want of vit, 1 do ir for want of 
money. 

An eminent tradeſman, remarkable for the 
blunt ſincerity of his dealing, delivered a bill 
for a debt of about 2cl to a noble lord; the 
debt had been due for many years, and the 
tradeſman had often called in vain: but one 
morning, by the blunder of a new ſervant, he 
was admitted. Having realized a fortune, he 
did not pay much reverence to a lord, when that 
lord was long winded in his payment; he there- 
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money, and hinted ſomething about the hardſhip 
of that law which gave protection to inſolvent 
peers. Fortunately he enraged his noble debtor 
ſo much as to urge him to take the uncommon 
reſolution of paying the bill; but having thrown 
the money upon the table, he ſwore that he 
would puniſh his rudeneſs by prevailing on every 
friend to diſcharge him from their employment. 
Old Vincgar, pocketing the money with great 
comp. ture, faid in anſwer to this, * 4s to you, 
© my Lord, Ill take care 3% never ſhall employ 
* mvz aud it you will give me a. liſt of your 
© friends, I will give you my word, I will not 
© be employed by ben.“ 


A noble duke, who ſtammered ſo much that 
he was obliged to have a ſervant ſtand by him 
to repeat what he ſaid, aſked a,clergyman at his 
table, by way cf juke, if he kncw what was the 
reaſon that Balaain's aſo ſpoke. ti he clergyman 
not ungerſtanding him, the ſervant 1epeated 
what his Grace had ſaid z to which the par ſom 
a fred, that Balaam ſtammsred, and his ajs 
ſpoke for him. 


An liich gentleman having ſeen a little pic= 
ture com. ſeveral perſons defired to fee it at the 
ſame time. Faith, Gentlemen, ſaid he, if 
you all go in it will not held you.“ ä 


A clergyman who was inclined to write notes 
on Shake ſpear s plays, carried a ſpecimen of his 
performance to old Mr. Sheridan, and defired 


fore inſiſted in very peremptory terms on his 


„ 
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his opinion. Sir,“ ſaid Sheridan, I wonder 
people wont mind their own affairs : you may 
© ſpoil your own bible if you pleaſe, but pray 
let our's alone.“ 


Lord Kelly being in company one evening at 
a tavern, till the circulation of the glaſs had, in 
the language of his friends, ſet fire to every 
carbuncle in his face, and put the whole, as it 


were, in a blaze, Foote, who was preſent, took 


occaſion to aſk the noble lord, whether he was 
to have any part of 100]. premium given to Ber- 


kenhout and others for the invention of a ſcarlet 


dye. 

A clergyman reproving a married couple for 
their frequent diſſentions, which were very ſin- 
ful in the eye of God and man, ſeeing. as he 
obſerved, that they were both ne. Both ene!“ 
cried the huſband, were your Reverence to 
© come by our door ſometimes, you would fwear 
ae were twenty,” 


When Johnſon was one day at Mr. Thrale's, 
he entered into a violent declamation againſt ac- 
tion in public ſpeaking, which,“ added he, 
*cin have no poſſible effect upon reaſonable 
minds: it may augment 26iſe, but it never can 
© inforce argument. If you ſpeak to a dog, you 
© ufe action; you hold up your hand thus, be- 
© cauſe he is a brute; and in proportion as men. 
© are removed from brutes, ac ien will have the 
© lefs influence upon them.'—* What then, Sir,“ 
ſaid Mrs. Thrale, becomes of the affertion oF 
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Demoſthenes, action! action! action!“ -!, De- 
% moſthenes, Madam, ſpoke to an aſſembly of 
* brutes, to a barbarous people. 

il A gentleman croſſing Ludgate ſtreet, was ap- 
| charity. The gentleman replied, I am going 
a little ſurther, and wlll remember you when 
I return.'—* Pleaſęe your Honour, ſaid the 
man, it is unknown the credit I give in this 
Way.“ 


Phe celebrated Daniel Burgeſs dining with a 
entleman of his congregation, a large Cheſhire 
Wcheeſe, uncut, was brought to table. Where 
W hall 1 cut it?” aſked Daniel. — Any where 
you pleaſe, Mr. Burgeſs,” anſwered the gen- 
tleman. Upon which, Danie] handed it to 
che ſervant, defiring him to carry it to his houſg, 
land he would cut it at home. 


Who could imagine that Locke was fond of 
romances, that Newton once ſtudied aſtrology, 
that Dr. Clarke valued himſelf for his agility, 
And frequently amuſed himſelf in a private room 
an his houſe in leaping over the tables and chairs, 
band that Pope himſelf was a great epicure ? 
When this laſt gentleman ſpent a ſummer with 
Ja certain nobleman, he was accuſtomed to lie 
whole days in bed on account of his head-achs, 
but would at any time riſe with alacrity when 
his ſervant informed him there were ſtewed lam- 
preys for dinner. On an evening of an impor— 


plied to by a man who ſweeps the crofling, for 


tant battle, the Duke of Marlborough was heard 
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chiding his ſervant for heing ſo extravagant as 
to light four candles in his tent, when Prince 
Eugene came to confer with him. Elizabeth 
was a coquette, and Bacon received a bribe. 
Dr. Buſby had a violent paffion for the ſtage; 


it was excited in him by the applauſed he re- 


ſpectator, 


ceived in acting the Royal Slave before the king 
at Chriſt church; and he declared, that if. rhe 3 
rebellion had not broken out, he had certainly 
engaged himſelf as an actor. Luther was fo 
immoderately paſſionate, that he ſometimes# 


boxed Melancthon's ears, and Melancthon him- 


ſelf was a believer in judicial aſtrology, and an 
interpreter of dreams. Richlien and Mazarin 


were ſo ſuperſtitious as to employ and penfion 


Morin, a pretender. to aſtrology, who caſt the 
nativities of theſe two able politicians. . Nor 
was Tacitus himſelf, who generally appears ſu- 
perior to ſuperſtition, untainted with this folly, 
as does appear from the twenty- ſecond chapter? 
of the ſixth book of his Annals. Men of great 
genius have been ſomewhere compared to the 
pillar of fire that conducted the Iſraelites, which 
frequently turned a cloudy ſide towards the 


t 


When one Gibbons, a country clergyman, 
once paid a viſit to Sheridan, the dean and the 
doctor agreed to put a joke upon him, and Swift 
came diſguiſed in the character of a diſtreſſed 
parſon, aſſumed the name of Joddrel, and ap- 
plied for the place of an uſher to Sheridan, 


1 
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= Gibbons being appointed to examine the candi- 
date, to ſee if he was fit for the office, aſked 
him, among other queſtions, What is Chritt's 
church?' To which the dean replied, A great 
pile of building near the four courts.* On 
which Gibbons exclaimed, Was there ever 
{* ſuch a fool of a fellow who the devil put you 
in orders?“ 


The late Alderman Burnell was originally a 

S brickiazer. Wilkes obſerving him at a city featt 

unable to manage his knife in the operation of 

cutting up a pudding, ſet the table iu a roar, by 
telling h:m he had better take the rrowel to it, 


King James I. gave all manner of liberty and 
$ encouragement to the exerciſe of buffoonery, 
and took great delight in it himſelf. Happen- 
ing once to bear ſomewhat hard upon one of his 
Scotch courtiers, * By my ſaul, returned the 
peer, © he that made your Majeſty a king, ſpoiled 
the beſt fo! in Chriſtendom.” 


The celebrated Marſhal de Turenne was no 
less remarkable for the extraordinary affability 
and coolneſs of his diſpoſition, than for his un- 
common penetration and heroic atchievements 
Fin war. One day, in ſummer, having returned 
from hunting, he was lying over his window, 


eajcying the cool air, dreſſed in the hunter's 
oniform, viz. a ſhort coat, leather breeches, 


and boots, One of his valets, coming into 
| the room, and ſeeing only his buckſkin breeches 


and hunter's jacket, took him for one of his 
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fellow ſervants, and, out of ſport, gave the 
marſhal a ſevere ſtroke with his hand on the 
buttocks. Turenne, ſmarting with the blow, 
turned about a little angry. The valet, ſeeing 
his maſter, fell upon his knees entreating his 
forgiveneſs, ſaying, I thought, my Lord, it was 
John.“ And although it had been John,” ſaid 
the marſhal, with great coolneſs, you need not 
© have ſtruck ſo hard. 


He frequently went on foot to hear maſs, and 
then took a turn alone round the rampart of 
Paris, without his ſervants or any exterior mark 
to diſtinguiſh him, One day in his walk he 
paſſed near a croud of tradeſmen who were 
playing at bowls; and who, without knowing 
him, called upon him to judge of a caſt. He 
took his cane, and having meaſured the diſtances, 
gave his opinion, The man whom he had de- 
termined againſt abuſed him. The marſhal 
ſmiled, and, as he was going to meaſure the 
ground a ſecond time, ſeveral officers who had 
been ſeeking him came up, and accoſted him. 
The tradeſman was confounded, fell upon his} 
knees, and begged pardon. The viſcount an- 
ſwered him, Friend, you were in the wrong to 
© imagine that I would cheat you. 


He went ſometimes, though ſeldom, to the 
public ſhows. . He was one day alone in a box 
in the play-houſe, when there came in ſome 
country gentlemen, who, not knowing him, 
would oblige him to give them his ſeat in the 
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firſt row; upon his refuſing, they had the inſo- 
lence to throw his hat and gloves upon the ſtage. 
Without being moved, he- deſired a young lord 
of the firſt quality to gather them up ſor him. 


Thoſe who had inſulted him finding who he 


was, bluſhed, and would have fetired, but he 
ſtopped them, and, with a great deal of good 
humour, told them, that if they would con- 
trive and fit cloſe, there was room enough for 
them all. Thus this hero mixed often with the 
croud, but ſtill maintained his character. 


Mrs. Bellamy relates a remarkable tory of 
Mrs. Montford, afterwards Mrs. Vanbruggen, 
wife to the promiſing aQor of that name who 
was unfortunately murdered as he was efcort- 
ing the celebrated Mrs. Bracegirdle home from 
the theatre. On Mrs. Montford was the juſtly- 
celebrated and well-known ballad of Black-eyed 
Suſan written by Mr. Gay. Lord Betkeley's 
partiality for this actreſs induced him to leave 


her, at his deceaſe, three hundred pounds a year, 


on condition ſhe never married. His Lordſhip 
likewiſe purchaſed Cowley for her, which was 
afterwards the ſummer reſidence of Mr. Rich; 
and ſhe beſides received from him at times very 


F conſiderable ſums. After this ſhe fell in love 


with that very capital actor Mr. Booth; but 


the defire of retaining her annuity prevented her 


from being joined in the bands of wedlock with 
the lover whom ſhe preferred to numbers that 


# were candidates for her favour. This confidera- 


9⁵ 
tion obſtructing, the union could not take place, 
and Mr. Booth ſoon found another mate. Mrs. 
Vanbruggen had contracted an intimacy with 


Miſs Santlow, a lady celebrated as a dancer, 


and eſteemed a tolerable actreſs, She was the, 
declared favourite of Secretary Craggs, through 
whoſe liberality ſhe became poſſeſſed of a for- 
tune ſefficient to enable her to live independent 
of the ſtage. What Mrs. Montford could not 


effect, Miſs Santlow did. Mr. Booth, trans- 


ferring his attention from the former to the lat- 


ter, obtained poſſeſſion of both her perſon and 


fortune. Mrs. Montford no ſooner heard of 
the perfidy of her lover, and the ingratitude of 
her friend, than ſhe gave way to a deſperation 
that deprived her of her ſenſes. In this ſitua- 
tion the was brought from Cowley to London, 
that the beſt advice might he procured for her, 
As, during the moft violent paroxyſms of her 
diſorder, ſhe was not outrageous, and now and 
then a ray of reaſon beamed through the cloud 
that overſhadowed her intellects, ſhe was not 
placed under any rigorous confinement, but 
ſuffered to go about the houſe. One day, dur- 
ing a lucid interval, ſhe aſked her attendant 
what play was to be performed that evening, 
and was told it was Hamlet. In this piece, 
while ſhe had been on the ſtage, ſhe had always 
met with great applauſe in the character of 
Ophelia. The recollection ſtruck; and with 
cunning, which is uſually allied to inſanity, ſhe 
found means to elude the care of her-ſervants, 
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and got to the theatre, where concealing herſelf 
| till the ſcene in which Ophelia was to make her 
appearance in her inſane ſtate, ſhe puſhed on 
the ſtage before her rival, who played the cha- 
rater that night, and exhibited a more perfect 
repreſentation of madneſs than the utn.oſt ex- 
ertions of mimic or art could do. She was in 
truth Ophelia berſe/f, to the amazement of the 
performers, as well as of the audience. Nature 
having made this laſt effort, her vital powers 
failed her. On her going off, ſhe prophetically 
exclaimed, It is all over ! and indeed that was 
ſoon the caſe; for, as ſhe was conveying home 
(to uſe the concluding lines of another ſweet 
ballad of Gay's, wherein her fate is ſo truly de- 
ſcribed), She, like a lily drooping, then bow d 
her head, and died.” 


Pope, in all his intercourſe with mankind, 
had great delight in artifice, and endeavoured to 
attain all his purpoſes by indirect and unſuſpect- 
ed methods, He hardly drank tea without a 
ſtratagem. If, at the houſe of his friends, he 
wanted any accommodation, he was not willing 
to aſk for it in plain terms, but would mention 
it remotely, as ſomething convenient; though, 
when it was procured, he ſoon made it appear 
for whoſe ſake it had been recommended. Thus 


he teazed Loid Orrery till he obtained a ſcreen. 


He pra&tiſed his art on ſuch ſmall occaſions, that 
Lady Bolingbroke uſed to ſay, in a French 
phraſe, that he played the politician about cab- 


bages and turnips. His unjuſtiſiable impreſſion 


qualities, having a good deal of company at 
bis houſe, a gentleman pretent deſired his Lord- 
ſhip to ſhow him a curious weather-glaſs which. 
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of The Patriot King, as it can be imputed to no 
particular motive, muſt have proceeded from Eis 
general habit of ſecrecy and cunning ; he caught 
an opportunity of a ſtytrick, and pleaſed him- | 
ſelf with the thought of outwitting Boling- 
broke. | 


Doctor Hough, ſome time ſince Biſhop of 
Worceſter, who was as remarkable for the 
evenneſs of his temper as for many other good 


tie biſhop had lately purchaſed, and which coſt 
him above thirty guineas. The ſervant was ac- 
cordingly ordered to bring it ; who, in delivering 
it to the gentleman, accidentally let it fall, and 
broke it all to pieces. The company were all 4 
ittle deranged by the accident. Be under no 

concern, my dear Sir,“ ſaid the biſhop, ſmiling, 

think it is rather a lucky omen: we have hi- 
* therto had a dry ſeaſon; and 1 hope we ſhall 
have ſome rain, for 1 proteſt I do, not remem- 

ber ever to have ſeen the glaſs ſo l. 


When the great Duke of Marlborough viſited 
he Duke of Montague at Boughion, he in hich 
erms commended the excellency of his water- 
orks; to which the latter, with greatneſs, re- 
lied, But they are by no means comparable 
to your Grace's þre-<v97 +5, 


An Irith gentleman, perceiving. that ore of 
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the great branches of an apple- tree in his gar- 
den had been by ſome accident entirely blaſted, 


was determined to lop it off. To effectuate this | 
purpoſe, the ſhrewd ſon ot St. Patrick mounted 


the tree, and got acroſs the withered branch, 
and began very deliberately to ſaw it off betwixt 


himſelf and the main trunk. The withered ; 
branch, being nearly cut through, gave way, } 


and down tumbled the gallant Hibernian, not a 


little ſtunned by the fall, and conſiderably 
bruiſed by the weight of the incumbent branches, | 


but Kill more aſtoniſned at the ner 'y of this 
inexplicable estas. 


The mildneſs of Sir Iſaac Newton's temper, 


through the courſe of his life, commanded ad- 


miration from all who knew him, but in no ane 


initance, perhaps, more than the following : Sir 


Iſaac had a favourite little dog, which . called 


Diamond; and, being one day called out of his 
ſtudy into the next room, Diamond was left be- 


hind. When Sir Iſaac returned, having been 
abſent but a few minutes, he had the mortifi- | 
cation to find, that Diamond having thrown | 


down a lighted candle among ſome papers, the 
nearly-finiſhed labour of many years, was in 


flames, and almoſt conſumed to aſhes. This 
loſs, as Sir Iſaac Newton' was then very far out 


vanced in years, was irtetrievable; yet, without 
once ſtriking the dog, he only rebuked him with f 
this exclamation, * O ! Diamond, Diamond, thou 
little knoweſt the . thou haſt done.” 
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| recently lighted, By degrees the fire having 


| * Upon my word, ſaid Sir Iſaacs fue 1 
| cried out, Ten pence, my Lord, why the very 
j « [Pion's ſake," 


have any kind of weather they liked beit. This 
Vas a tempting offer, and they could not reſiſt 
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Sir Iſaac. one evening in winter, fecling i it 


extremely cold, inſtinctively drew his chair very 
cloſe to the grate, in which a large fire had been 


completely kindled, Sir Iſaac felr the heat into- 
lerably intenſe, and rung his bell with unuſual 
violence. John was not at hand; he at laſt 
made his appearance by the time Sir Iſaac was 
almoſt literally roaſted. * Remove the grate, 
you lazy raſcal,* cried out Sir Ifaac, with a 
tone of irritation very uncommon with that 
amiable and placid philoſopher, © remove the 
© grate, ere | am burned to death.“ * Pleaſe 
© your Honour, might you not rather draw back 
your chair ?* ſaid John, a little waggiſhly.“ 


© never thought of that precautign.” 


Lord Mansfield being willing to ſave a mau 
that had ſtolen a watch, deſired the jury to va- 
lue it at ten pence. Upon which the profecutor 


« faſhion of it colt me five pounds.* * Oh!” (aid 
his Lordſhip, * we mult not hang a man 'for fa. 


Some years ago a candidate for a Welſh 'bo- 
rough told his conſtituents, that if they Would 
elect him, he ſhould take care that they ſho. 2. 


n a man, who, to utc their own 18 
guage, © was mo1e of a Cot Aim! Ebi than 3 
L 2 
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* Watkin himſelf.” Soon after the election, one 
of his conſtituents waited upon him, and re- 
queſted ſome rain. Well, my good Friend, 
© and what do you want with rain? wont it 
© ſpoil your hay? — Why, it will be very fer- 
© viceable to the wheat; and as to my hay, I have 
* juſt got it in.'—* But has your neighbour gut 
* his in? J ſhould ſuppoſe rain would do him 
© ſome miſchief.'—* Why, aye,” replied the vo- 
tary, * rain would do him harm, indeed.'— 


* diſoblige him; ſo your beſt way, I think, will 
* be to meet together all of you, and agree in 
* the weather that will be beſt for you all, and 
* you may depend upon having it. But my bu- 
© fineſs is not to ſet you together by the ears, by 
© giving a preference to one over the other.“ 


aſked him if the corruptions and villainy of men 
in power did not cat his fleſh and exhauſt his 
ſpirits. In truth,“ ſaid Delany, they do not.“ 
SHiſt aſked him in a fury how he could avoid it. 
Delany calmly replied, © becauſe I am com- 
* manded to the contrary—Pret net thyſe!f Le- 
* cauſe of the ungodly? 

It das been viten ſaid, that where Nature de- 


Aye, now you ſce how it is, my dear Friend: 
© I have promiſed to get you any kind of weae | 
ther you like; but if 1 give you rain, I muit F 


Swift being one day in a violent ſtate of irri- | 
tation, when Dr. Delany called upon him, the 
doctor endeavoured to ſooth him into a good 
humour; but Swift, in his own vindication, 4 
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F half pint, and tumbled that in after it. 
F ſervants were blamed, and in a ſhort time it 
4 was forgotten. 
and threw that down alſo. 


nies talents, ſhe gives cunning as a ſubſtitute, 
An Iriſh gentleman had a fon who was deemed 
an ideot, The little fellow, when nine or ten 
years of age, was fond of drumming, and once 
dropped his drum-ſtick into the draw-well. 
He knew that his careleſſneſs would be puniſhed 
by its not being ſearched for, and therefore did 
not mention his loſs ; 
\filver punch-ladle, and dropped it into the ſame 
place. The butler was blamed, but the draw- 
well was not thought of. He then got a ſilver 
The 


He at laſt got a ſilver ſalver, 
This was a matter 
to be enquired into, and a very ſtrict enquiry 
took place. The ſervants all pleaded ignorance, 
and looked with ſuſpicion at each other; when 
the young gentleman, who had thruſt himſelf 
into the circle, ſaid he had obſerved ſomething 
ſhine at the bottom of the draw-well, A fellow 


was dropped down in the bucket, and ſoon. 
Z bawled out from the bottom, I have found the 


© punch-ladle and the ſalver, and here is the 
* half-pint pot, ſo wind me up.” Stop, roared 
out the lad, ſtop, now your hand is in, 0 


© may as well bring up my drum-ftick.” 


A fellow who loved laughing better than his 


meat, put a number of rams' horns into a baſ- 


ket, and went up and down the ſtreets at the 
{wet end of the town crying, * New fruit, new 


but privately took a large 
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6 frvit, hol' as loud as he could baw!. Lord 


r hearing the noiſe, put his head out of 


his drawing-room window, and aſked the fellow 
to ſhow him his fruit; which loeking at, he 
aſked him if he was not aſhamed to diſturb a 
a quiet neighbourhood for nothing, for * who 
the di, added the peer, who the dl think 

* ye will buy horns?' Well, maſter,” replied 


the fellow, © do not pnt yourſelf in a paſſion ; 


though you are provided, I * meet with 


© men that are not.” 


. While Marſhal Turenne was in his camp near ; 


Lens, where he ſtaid twelve days, he ſent the 
Count de Grandprè, afterwards Marſhal de ]oy- 
euſe, at the head of ſome ſquadrons, to Arras, 
to eſcort a convoy that was coming from thence, 
The young count having an engagement with a 
lady, let the convoy go away under the com- 


mand of the major of his regiment. A Spaniſh Þ 


party that was marauding, attacked the eſcort, 


but was repulſed and defeated by the major, 


who happily brought the convoy ſafe to Lens. 


M. de Turenne was informed of Grandpre's 
folly ; and, knowing that it would have ruined 
him at Court, ſaid to the officers who were 
about him, * The Count de Grandpre will be 
© very angry with me for having given him a 
6 private commiſſion, which kept him at Arras 


at a time when he would have had an opportu- 
© nity of ſhowing his bravery.” The Count, at) 


his return, being told what his general had ſaid, 


— 
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ran to his tent, threw himſelf at his ſeet, and 
expreſſed his gratitude and repentance with tears 
full of affection. The viſcount then ſpoke to 
him with a paternal ſeveritv; and his reproots 
had ſuch an effect on that young officer, that, 
far from falling again into the ſame error, he 
ſignalized himſelf by the gallanteſt ad ions dur- 
ing the reſt of the campaign, and became at 
length one of the ableſt captains of his age 


A huſband and wiſe who quartelied rather 
more than man and wife uſually do, which the 
reader will believe was bad enongh, were on 
the eve of ſeparation ; when the good lady, at- 
fecting to fall ſick, told her ſpouſe that ſhe be- 
lieved ſhe ſhouid die, and to put on the beſt 
face to the world, thought ſhe had hetter ſtay 
and end her days in their old houſe, which he, 
good, eaſy man, ſull readily aſſented to; ard 
very ſeriouſly aſked her whom ſhe would adviſe 


him to marry when ſhe was gone, This was 
too much. * Marry tbe devil,” replied ſhe in 
great wrath, Marry the devil!“ No. my 


Love,“ anſwered he, no, that can never be, 
* the cnnons of the church prohibit it, 1 have 
married his daughter already.” 


A clergyman, who wiſhea to know whether 
the children ot his pariſhioners underſtood their 
bibles, aſked a lad that he one day found read- 
ing the Old Teſtament who was the wickedeſt 
man. * Moſes, to be ſure, Sir, ſaid the boy. 
* Moſes !' exclaimed the parſon, * Moſes ! how 


W 
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could that be? Why, ſaid the lad, he 
broke all the commandments at once. 


Lord North, who was very much troubled 
with the gout, one day feeling ſome ſymptoms 
ef an approaching fit, ordered his ſervant to 
bring him his gouty ſhoes. The fellow, after 


looking for them ſome time in vain, returned 


and told his maſter that he believed they were 
ſtolen; and, as an addenda to the information, 
muttered a few hearty curfes againſt the thict. 
© Pu! poh!” ſaid the good-humoured peer, 
© do not be ill- natured, all the harm J wiſh the 
© raſcal is, that the ſhos may fit him.” 


Six gentlemen ſubſcribed one thouſand pounds 
each, which was to be ſtaked againſt one thou- 


ſand pounds laid by an apothecary, that he out- 


lives them all. The knowing ones declare it to 
be an excellent bet on the part of the apothe- 


cary, as he conſtantly attended five of the gen- 
tlemen in his profeſſional capacity. 


It is a nice point to determine whether the 
church or the law has the moſt influence. The 
following anecdote may throw ſome light on 
the queſtion, At York aſſizes a barriſter met a 
tinker, and jocoſely clapping his hand on the 
teilow's ſhoulder, aſked him what news from 
Hell A great deal,” replied the tinker, ©* a 


« wall is juſt fallen down. Well, returned | 


the counſcllor, * it is to be built up again, I. 
« ſuppoſe.* I don't know, laid the other, 
* there is a great diſpute about it between the 


% 


© pope and the devil. —“ And how, cried the 


ing of it, he received the following grammatical 
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long-robed gentleman, * do you think the mat- 
* ter will go?“ 1 don't know,” anſwered the 
tinker, the pope has the molt money, but the 
© devil has the moſt /awwyers,” 


In ſome pariſh churches it was formerly the 
cuſtom to ſeparate the men from the women. 
A, clergyman, being interrupted by loud talk- 
ing, ſtopped ſhort; when a woman, eager for 
the honour of the ſex, aroſe and ſaid, * Your 
© Reverence, the noiſe is not among us.*—* So 
much the better,” anſwered the prieſt, * it will 
© be over the ſooner.? 


A certain hiſtorian aſſerts, that Pope Benoit * 
the Twelfth adviſed Petrarch to propoſe mar- 
riage to Laura; which the poet declined, leſt } 
the ſamiliarities of the married ſtate ſhould 
abate the enthuſiaſm of his admiration and the 
ardour of his love, * Parbleu,* exclaimed a 
French officer who heard of the obſervation, 
© voila un animal bien delicat.“ It is, added 
he, * as if a man were to refuſe his dinner leſt 
Cit ſhould ſpoil his appetite.” 

When Captain Groſe once requeſted permiſ- 


Gon to take out of the church at Waltoh upon 
Thames a braſs plate, in order to make a draw- 


and elegant epiſtle from the churchwarden: | 

Sir, I am ſorry 1 can't be agreeable as to. 
© what you ax me to do, but by the canonical Y 
© law, nobody muſt not preſume to take nothing 


1 
{ 
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out of the church. eſpecially the ſacred uten- 
= © fils, upon pain of blaſphemy. I muſt there- 
fore refuſe the braſs monumental tombſtone 
& © which you deſired ; but you are welcome to 
come into the church, and draw it about as 
© much as you pleaſe.” 


General Coote and his ſtaff were ſtanding in a 
group one morning, when Hyder pointed a gun 
at them. The ball ſtruck the ground near 
Coote. * You had better move, Sir,” ſaid an 
officer, you are obſerved.“ Never mind,” 
replied the general, they could not do that 
again.“ 

A woman, who was not a water-drinker, 
once walking with her huſband, remarked, that 
it either rained or would rain, for ſhe had juſt 
got a drop in ber eye. Nay, my Dear, replied 
her huſband, that you got before you left 
home.“ 

Louis XI. of France one day obſerving among 
the crowd an officer whom he diſliked, made a 
private ſign to Triſtan I'Henriete, his grand 
prevot, to put him out of the way. Triſtan, 
| well accuſtomed to the ſignal, but, fortunately 
for the officer, miſtaking the man alluded to, 


accoſted a well-fed monk, who ſtood in the 


| * 


ſame line with the captain, allured him into 
the palace- yard, thruſt him into a ſack, and 
threw him into the Seine. Louis, next day 

hearing that the proſcribed officer had been ſeen 
i poſting towards Flanders, reproached Triſtan 


\, 


\ 
% 
; 


— ell. 


— 
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© by law, and then we muſt ſay maſs, and I} 
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with neglect. To Flanders !* ſaid the grand 
prevot, your Majeſty muſt be in an error; the 
* monk, fat as he was, is got half way to Rouen 
by this time. 1 ſent him adrift tied up in a 
© ſack.” What monk? Hab! paſque Dieu? 
ſaid the king, with his uſual oath, * you have 
© drowned me the beſt prieſt in the kingdom; 
© however, it cannot be helped now, ſo we will 
© have half a dozen maſſes ſaid for the repoſe of 
© his ſoul : but it was the dog of a captain, not 
the poor monk, that I meant.“ | 


A few days previous to the battle between 
the forces of James the Second, and the adhe- 
rent of the Duke of Monmouth, a gentleman 
called upon an old Glouceſterſhire parſon, and, 
after the uſual greeting of How d'ye do?” ay 
_ © Tolerably well, thank you, aſked him what 
he thought of thoſe eventful times. Think,” 
replied the parſon, * think, why 1 more than 
* think, I am certain they will be my deſtruc-B 
© tion.” © Nay, nay, my good Sir, do not be fo 
© certain, for the event of the battle is doubt- 
© ful: the king may probably be victorious.“ 
© If he be,” ſaid the parſon, it does me up, for 
© his ſucceſs will enable him to eſtabliſh poperyF 


© have totally forgot all my Latin: on the other 
© hand, if the duke be the conqueror, we ſhallf 
© be ſure to have the preſbyterian form of wor 
© ſhip, and I could as ſoon leap over a church 
' © ſteeple as pray extempore: but if Charles the 


1 
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| Second had lived, I ſhould have done rarely, | Was 
_ * for 1 am an old dog at the common prayer.“ — . 
| re 
| ll Louis XI. when he was a youth, uſed to viſit mor 
| a peaſant whoſe garden produced excellent fruit. con- 
| Soon after he aſcended the throne, this age of b 
| waited on him, and brought bis /irrle preſent, a 
|} turnip of an extraordinary fize, the produce of N 
his own garden. The king ſmiled, and remem- mu 
| bered the pleaſures of his boyiſh days, and or- - Pin 
dered a thouſand crowns to the peaſant. The COU 
man boaſted of his preſent, and it was told to of | 
the lord of his village, who reaſoned thus: If ſpo 
© this peaſant have a thouſand crowns for a tur- tou 
© nip, I have only to preſent a fine horſe to this I Sa“ 
© maginificent monarch, and my fortune is bil 
made.“ As others might hit upon the ſame ; 
idea, he loſes no time, but mounts a morſe, and «fl 
leads in his hand a beautiful barb, the pride of "MF 
his ſtable. He arrives at Court, and requeſts *Y 
the king's acceptance of bis little preſent. Louis 1 
highly praiſed the ſteed, and the giver's expec- 
tations were raiſed to the utmoſt; when the 
king exclaimed, * Bring me my turnip ! and of 
. in preſenting it to the ſeigneur, * Hold, ro 
©this coſt me a thouſang crowns, and I give it be 
* you for your horſe.” 5 
A tradeſman whoſe name was Penny ſued a of 
poor cuſtomer for a ſmall debt with a rigour for 3 
ſ which all who knew him highly blamed him. 
ne recovered the debt; but upon comparing ; 


| . receipt with his expenditure, found that he y 


| 


* . 
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| was juſt one penny out of pocket. This he told 


to a neighbour, who anſwered that he need not 
fret himſelf, for he had by this buſineſs 4% no 
more than a very bad name. True,” ſaid a ſe- 
cond Job's comforter, but he has got the named 
of being a very bad man. 


Mr. Juſtice Buller once tried a Portugueſe for 
murdering a ſailor in a pitched battle at Wap- 


ping; and in his charge to the jury ſaid, that he 


could not but admire the generoſity and heroiſm 
of the Engliſh ſailor, who in his laſt moments 
ſpoke highly of his antagoniſt, and ſaid he had 
fought him fairly. This charge being publiſhed, 


gave occaſion to ſome one to write the following 


billet to Judge Buller. 


Sir, I beg leave to inform your Right Wor- 
© ſhipful Worſhip, that the Engliſb ſailor whom * 


* you ſo highly praiſed was an Iriſbman; and 
this 1 do for the honour of old ireland, and 
am your obedient ſervant, 

Terence O' Flanagan. 


When Miſs Chudleigh, afterwards Ducheſs 
of Kingſton, once met Lord Cheſterfield in the 
rooms at Bath, they in a tete a-zete converſation 


began to talk of the company preſent, and the 
lady was very communicative in .her narratives 
of things faid of Lady Caroline, Miſs Lan- 
guiſhes, &c. &c. and concluded by remarking, 
« yet much of this may be ſcaudal; for, do you 
© know, my Lord, that fiance I was lately con- 
Efired to my chamber by illneſs, they. have 
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© fpread an infamous report of my having been 
© brought to bed of twins.“ O0]! my dear 
© Lady, do not be uneaſy,” replied the peer, © for 
© my part, I have long made it a1uwe to believe 
© but , that the town ſays, 


In the reign of Queen Anne, Captain Hardy 
E whoſe ſhip was ſtationed at Lagos bay, happene 

to receive undoubted advice of the arrival of the 
Spaniſh galleons, under the convoy of ſeven- 
teen men of war in the' harbour of Vigo; and 


came up with Sir George Rooke, who was then 
admiral and commander in chief in the Medi- 
terranean; and gave him ſuch intelligence as 
induced him to make the beſt of his way to 
Vigo, where all the before-mentioned galleons 
and men of war were either taken or deſtroyed, 

Sir George was ſenſible of the importance of 
the advice, and the ſucceſsful expedition of the 
Captain; but, after the fight was over, the vic- 
& tory obtained, and the proper advantages made 
of it, the admiral ordered Captain Hardy aboard, 
and, with a ſtern countenance, ſaid, * Yor have 
done, Sir, a very important piece of ſervice to 
© the throne, you have added to the honour and 
© riches of your country by your diligence; but 
© don't you know that you are liable at this in- 
© ftant to be ſhot for quitting your ſtation.” 
He is unworthy of bearing a commiſſion under 
© her Majeſty,” replied the captain, who holds 
| © his /ife as aught, when the glory and intereſt 


without any warrant for fo doing, ſet fail, and 
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© of his queen and country require him to ha- 


© zard it.“ On this heroic anſwer, he was di- 


ſpatched home with the firſt news of the vic- 
tory, and Jetters of recommendation to the 
queen, who inſtantly knighted him, and after- 
wards made him a rear admiral. 


In the year 1715, when Dr. Halley's aſtro- 


nomical ſcheme, and other aſtronomical calcu- 


lations of the great ſolar eclipſe, were the gene- 
ral ſubjects of converſation, there happened to 
be at our Court a Mahometan envoy from Tri- 
poli, who, in anſwer to all that was ſaid con- 
cerning it, replied, that God Almighty did not 
reveal theſe things to any but true believers, and 
laughed at all their calculations. It appeared 
at the preciſe minute, and the Turk was aſked 
what he thought of it then? Why, that un- 


- queſtionably they muſt have had their intelli- 
gence from ſome faithful Muſſulman, for God 


would never correſpond with ſuch a wretched 
ſet of unbelievers as the Engliſh aſtronomers. 


Meſſieurs de St. Agnan and Dangeau had per- 
ſuaded Louis XIV. that his Majeſty could write 
verſes as well as another. Louis made the ex- 
periment, and compoſed a madrigal, whichshe 
himſelf did not think very good. One morning 
he ſaid to the Marſhal Grammont, Read this, 
© Marſhal, and tell me if ever you ſaw any thing 
6 ſo bad; finding 1 have lately addicted myſelf 
© to poetry, they bring me any traſh.* The 
Marſhal, having read, anſwered, * Your Ma- 
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© zeſty is an excellent judge in all matters of 
« taſte, for 1 think I never read any thing ſo ſtu- 
© pid or ſo ridiculous.* The king laughed and 
continved, Do not you think he muſt be a very 
* filly fellow who compoſed it?“ elt is not 
* poſſible,* replied Grammont, to call him any 
thing leſs.* I am delighted, ſaid the king, to 
© hear you ſpeak your ſentiments ſo frankly, for 
1 wrote it myſelf.' Every body preſent laughed 
ait the marſhal's confuſion, and it certainly was 
as malicious a trick as ever was played to an old 
courtier. 


In the great Dutch war in the reign of Charles 
II. the Englith-Dutch fleet and that of Holland 
fought in the Channel for three days ſucceſſively, 
engaging in the day and lying-to in the night. 
But juſt as they were preparing to renew the 
action, advice came off that an armiſtice was 
concluded upon, and the hoſtile parties began to 
exerciſe mutual civilities. 
man of war, which lay along-ſide an Engliſh 
firſt-rate, was a ſa;jlor fo remarkably active, as to 
run to the maſt-head, and ftand upright upon 
the truck, after which he would cut ſeveral ca- 
pers, and conclude with ſtanding upon his head, 
to the great aſtoniſhment and terror of the ſpec- 
tators. On coming down from this exploit, all 
his countrymen expreſſed their 0% by huzzaing, 
and thereby fignifying their triumph over the 
Fugliſh. One of our bold tars, piqued for the 
toner of his country, ran up to this top Rke a 


On board a Dutch 
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THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY 
IN EVERY MAN'S POCKET. 


Y 
It 
'y Ar this time, when the general complaint is 
to that! money is ſcarce," it will be an act of 
or kindneſs to inform the moneyleſs how they may 
2d reinforce their pockets. 1 will acquaint them 
as with the true ſecret of money-catching—the 
Id certain way to fill empty purſes - and how to 
keep them always full. Two fimple rules, well 
K obſerved, will do the bufineſs. | 
& MM Firſt, Let honeſty and induſtry be thy conftant 
wn | companions; and. 
ki | Secondly, Spend one penny leſs than thy clear 
he 4 ; ZSB gains. 
as „ Then ſhall thy hide- bound pocket ſoon begin 
to to thrive, and will never again cry with the 
ch . [empty belly-ach : neither will creditors inſult 
ſh thee, nor want oppreſs, nor hunger bite, nor 
to | gg freeze thee. The whole hemiſphere 
on will ſhine brighter, and pleaſure ſpring up in 
da- wwery corner of thy heart. Now, therefore, 
ad, embrace theſe rules and be happy. Baniſh the 
c- eak winds of forrow from thy mind, and live 
all "dependent, Then ſhalt, thou be a man, and 
ng, hide thy face at the approach of the rich, 
the \- \ Cuffer the pain of feeling little when the 


the ol fortune walk at thy right hand: for in- 


| | ſo much pleaſure as to find his works reſpect- 
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dependency, whether with little or much, is# 
good fortune, and placeth thee on even ground? 
with the proudeſt of the golden fleece. Oh! 
then, be wiſe, and let induſtry walk with thee? 
in the morning, and attend thee until thou 
reacheſt the evening hour for reſt. Let honeſty 
be as the breath of thy ſoul, and never forget to 
have a penny when all thy expences are enume- 
rated and paid: then ſhalt thou reach the point \ 
of happineſs, and independence ſhall be thy 
ſhield and buokler, thy helmet and crown; 
then ſhall thy ſoul walk upright, nor ſtoop to 


the ſilken wretch becauſe he has riches, nor 


Fpocket an abuſe becauſe the hand that offers — 


WH wears a ring ſet with diamonds. 


PRELIMINARY ADDRESS To Tax PENN. 
SYLVANIA ALMANACK, 1NnTITULFD- 
© Poor Ricuard's ALMANACK),' FOR THE 


1 YEAR 1758. 


Written by Dr. F en 
] nave heard, that nothing gives an author 


fully quoted by other learned authors. This 


| pleaſure | have ſeldom enjoyed; for though [ 


have been, if 1 may ſay it without vanity, 


an eminent author (of almanacks) annually 
now ,a full quarter of a century, my, brother 
authors in» the ſame way? (for what reaſon | 


E 


1 know not) have ever been very ſparing in 
| their applauſes ; and no other author has taken 


et to 
me- 


ont \ 


nor 


rs it 
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bing wears away ſtones, and by diligence and 
| © patience the mouſe ate into the cabie; and 
light ſtrokes fell great oaks, as poor Richard 
ſays in his almanack, the year I cannot juſt now 
wemember, 


% Methinks I hear ſome of you ſay, 0 Muſt a 
man afford himſelf no leiſure ?* Iwill tell thee, 
iy Friend, What poor Richard ſays: * Employ 
thy time well, if thou meaneſt to gain leiſure; 
F and fince thou art not ſure of a minute, throw * 
not away an hour.* Leiſure is time for doing 
omething uſeful; this leiſure the diligent man 


ill obtain, but the lazy man never; ſo that, as 
poor Richard ſays, * A life of leiſure and a life 
© of lazineſs are two things.” Do you imagine 
that ſloth will afford you more comfort thau la- 
bour? No; for, as poor Richard ſays, * Trou- 
e bles ſpring from idleneſs, and grievous toil 
from needleſs eaſe : Many without labour 
* would live from their own wits only, but they 
break for want of ſtock, Whereas induſtry 
gives comfort} and plenty, and reſpect Fly 

© pleaſures, and they'll follow you; the diligent 
© ſpinner has a large ſhift; and, now I have a 
© ſheep and a cow, every body bids me good 
© morrow 3? all which is well ſaid by poor Ri- 
chard. 


4 But with cur indufirs we. muft likewiſe be 
| ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and overſee our own. 
affairs with our own ayes) and not truſt 0 
much to others; for, * poor Richard ſays, +! 


\ 
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I never faw an oft-removed tree, flair 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, hor! 
© That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be. * 


And again, Three removes are as bad as 2 ms 
fire; and again, Keep thy ſhop, and thy 4 A 
* ſhop will keep thee;* and again, If you if h 


would have your buſineſs done, go; if not, his 
| ſend; and again, 05 


| | not 
© He that by the plough would thrive, al 
s Himfelf muſt either hold or drive ;* BY 


and again, The eye of a maſter will do mord « $; 
work than both his hands ;* and again, Want 
* of care does us more damage than want offff « A; 
knowledge; and again, Not to overſee 
F workmen, is to leave them your purſe open. 
Truſting too much to others care, is the ruin © If 
of many; for, as the almanack ſays, In the © alt 
© affairs of the world, men are ſaved not by tir 
© faith, but by the want of it;* but a man's} be 
own care is profitable; for, ſaith poor Dick, © co 
Learning is to the ſtudions, and riches to theſtk * 
s careful, as well as power to the bold, and you 
« Heaven to the virtuous;' and farther, If ? harc 
* would have a faithful ſervant, and one lies 
« that you like, ſerve yourſelf; and again, he 0 
adviſeth to circumſpeRion and care, even in the 0 
ſmalleſt matters, hecauſe, ſometimes, A littlef 
s negle& may breed great miſchief * adding, and 
« For want of a nail the ſhoe was loft, for want br 
ef a ſhoe the horſe was loſt, and for want of a Hhap 
© horſe the rider was loſt; being overtaken and er 


, and 
„If hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable fami- 


one 


duſtry more certainly ſucceſsful. 
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ſlain by the enemy, all for want of care about a 
horſe-ſhoe nail. | 
« So much for induſtry, my Friends, and at- 
tention to one's own buſineſs; but to theſe we 
muſt add frugality, if we would make our in- 
A man may, 
if he knows not how to ſave as he gets, keep 
his noſe all his life to the grindſtone, and die 
not worth a groat at laſt A fat kitchen makes 


8 © a lean will,* as poor Richard ſays; and, 
Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting; 


Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and knit- 
© ting 

© And men for punch forſook hewing and ſplit» 
ting.“ 5 


If you would be wealthy, (ſays he, in anothet 


© almanack) think of ſaving, as well as of get - 


ting: The Indies have not made Spain rich, 
* becauſe her outgoes are greater than her in. | 


comes.“ 


„Away, then, with your expenſive follies, and 
you will not have much cauſe to complain of 


lies; for, as poor Dick ſays, 


* Women and wine, game and deceit, 
© Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great 3? 


and farther, * What maintains one vice would 
bring up two children.“ You may think, per- 
| haps, that a little tea, or a little punch now and 


then, diet a little more coſtly, clothes a little 
N 2 * 
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finer, and a little entertainment now and then, 
can be no great matter; but remember What 
poor Richard ſays, * Many a little makes a mic- 
© kle;* and farther, * Beware of little expences, 
9 ſmall leak will fink a great ſhip;* and again, 
© Who dainties love, ſhall beggars prove; and, 
moreover, * Fools make feaſts, and wife men 
© eat them.“ 

“Here you are all got together at this fale of 
fineries and nicknacks. You call them goods, 


but if you do not take care they will turn out 


evils to ſome of you. You expect they will be 


ſold cheap, and perhaps they may for leſs than 


they coſt; but if you have no occaſion for them, 
they muſt be dear to you. Remember what 
poor Richard ſays, Buy what thou haſt no 
© need of, and ere long thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſ- 
* ries;* and again, At a great pennyworth 
© pauſe a while. He means, that perhaps the 
. Cheapneſs is apparent only, and not real; 


may do thee more harm than good. For in ano- 


ther place he ſays, © Many have been ruined by | 
3 gine 


> 


© buying good pennyworths ;* again poor Ri- 


chard ſays, * It is fooliſh. to lay out money in a 
* purchaſe of repentance;* and yet this folly is 


practiſed every day at auctions, for want of 
minding the almanack. * Wiſe men (as poor 
© Dick ſays) learn by others* harms, fools 
« ſcarcely by their own; but Felix quem faciunt 
© aliena pericula cautum.” Many a one, for the 


fake of finery on the back, have gone with a 


or the 


bargain, by ſtraitening thee in thy buſineſs, 
Jpent 


kung 
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hungry belly, and half ſtarved their families: 
* Silks and ſatins, ſcarlet and velvets, (as poor 
Richard ſays) put out the kitchen fire.” Theſe 
are not the neceſſaries of life; they can ſcarcely 
be called the conveniencies, and yet, only be- 
cauſe they look pretty, how many want to have 
them? The artificial wants of mankind thus 
become more numerous than the natural ; and, 
as poor Dick ſays, * For one poor perſon, there 
*are a hundred indigent,' By theſe, and other 
extravagancies, the genteel are reduced to po- 
verty, and forced to borrow of thoſe whom they _ 
formerly ' deſpiſed, but who, through induſtry 
and frugality, have maintained their ſtanding ; 
in which caſe it appears plainly, * A ploughman 

on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his 

Knees," as poor Richard ſays. Perhaps they 

ave had a ſmall eſtate left them, which they 


new not the getting off; they think «© It is day, 


and will never be night;' that a little to be 


ano- Went out of ſo much is not worth minding : 


ed by | 


A child and a fool (as poor Richard ſays) ima- 


Ri. sine twenty ſhillings and twenty years can ne- 


in a 
lly is 
nt of 


poor 
fools 
aciunt 
Ir the 
vith a 


ver be ſpent ; but always be taking out of the 
meal-tub, and never putting in, ſoon comes 
to the bottom ;* and then, as poor Dick ſays, 
When the well is dry, they know the worth of 
water.“ But this they might have known be- 
Pre, if they had taken his advice: If you 
would know the value of money, go and try 
to borrow ſome ; for he that goes a borrowing 


soes a ſorrowing z and indeed, ſo he does that 
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ends to ſuch people, when he goes to get it in 
© again.* Poor Dick farther adviſes and ſays, 


© Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe : 
© Ere fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe ;* 


and again, Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, 


and a great deal more ſaucy. When you have 


bought one fine thing, you muſt buy ten more, 
that your appzarance may be all of a piece; but 
poor Dick ſays, it is eaſier to ſuppreſs the fir 


- © gefire, than to ſatisfy all that follow it.* Ane 


it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, a 
for the frog to ſwell, in order to equal the ox. 


© Veſſels large may venture more, 
© But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore,” 


*Tis, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed, for Pric 
© that dines on vanity, ſups on contempt,” : 
oor Richard ſays; and, in another place, Pric 
breakfaſted with Plenty, dined with Povert 


© ard ſupped with Infamy: and, aiter all, q; 


what uſe is this pride of appearance, for whic| 


ſo much is riſked, ſo much is ſuffered ? It can) 
not promote health, or eaſe pain; it makes 1 


incieaſe of merit in the perſon ; it creates envy 
it haſtevs misfortune. | 

What is a butterfly? at beſt 

He's but a catterpillar dreſt; 

© The gaudy fop's his picture juſt,” 

as poor Richard ſays. 
But what madneſs muſt it be to run in de 
for theſe ſuperfluities! We are offered by t 
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terms of this ſale ſix months? credit; and that, 
perhaps, has induced ſome of us to attend it, 
becauſe we cannot ſpare the ready money, and 


hope now to be fine without it. But, ah! 
think what you do when you run in debt, you. 
give to another power over your liberty. If you 
canndt pay at the time, you will be aſhamed to 
ſee your creditor 4 you will be in fear when you 
ſpeak to him; you will make poor, pitiful, 
ſneaking excuſes, and by degrees come to loſe 
your vcracity, and fink into baſe downright ly- 
ing; for, as poor Richard favs, * ihe fecond 
vice is lying, the firſt is running in debt and 
again, to the ſame purpoſe, Lying rides upon 
© debt's back whereas a free-born F ngliſhman 
ought not to be aſhamed nor afraid to ſpeak to 
any man living. But poverty often deprives a 
man of all ſpirit and virtue. It is hard tor an 
empty bag to ſtand wupright,* as poor Richard 
truly ſays. What would you think of that 


prince, or that government, who would iſſue 


an edi, forbidding you to dreſs like a gentle- 


man or gentlewoman, on pain of impriſonment 


or ſervitude? Would you not fay, that you 
were free. have a right to dreſ as you pleaſe, 
and that ſuch an edict would be a breach of your 


| privileges, and ſuch à government tvrannical ? 
And yet you are about to put yourſelf under 


that tyranny when you run in debt for ſuch 
dreſs! Your creditor has authority, at his plea- 
ſure, to deprive you of your liberty, by con- 
fining you in gael for life, or by ſelling you for 
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a ſervant, if you ſhould not be able to pay him. 
When you have got your bargain, you may, 
perhaps, think little of payment: but * Cre- 
* ditors (poor Richard tells us) have better me- 
© mories than debtors;' and, in another place, 


he ſavs, ©* Creditors are a ſuperſtitious ſect, great 


© obſervers of ſet days and times.“ The day 
comes round before you are aware, and the de- 
mand is made before you are prepared to ſatisfy 
it. Or if you bear your debt in mind, the term 
which at firſt ſeemed ſo long, will, as it leſſens, 
appear extremely ſhort. Time will ſeem to 
have added wings to his heels as well as at his 
ſhoulders. © Thoſe have a ſhorr Lent (ſaith poor 
* Richard) who owe money to be paid at Eaſter.” 
Then, ſince, as he ſayg, * The borrower is a 
* ſlave to the lender, and the debtor to the cre- 
© ditor ;z* diſdain the chain, preſerve your free- 
dom, and maintain your independency : be in- 
duſtrious and free ; be frugal and free. At,pre- 
ſent, perhaps, you may think yourſelves in 
thriving circumſtances, and that you can bear a 
little extravagance without injury; but 


© For age and want fave what you may, | 
No morning ſun laſts a whole day,” 


as poor Richard ſays, Gain may be temporary 
and uncertain; but ever, while you live, ex- 


pence is conſtant and certain: and lt is eaſier 
© to build two chimnies, than to keep one in | 


fuel,“ as poor Richard ſays. So, Rather go 
© to bed ſupperleſs than riſe in debt,” 


—— — 
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© Get what you can, and what you get hold.“ 
4 Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead into 
. ä 4 
as poor Richard ſays. And when you have got 
the philoſopher's ſtone, ſure you will no longer 
complain of bad times, or the difficulty of pay- 
ing taxes. 2 
« This doctrine, my Friends, is reaſon and 
wiſdom : but, after all, do not depend too much 
upon your own induſtry, and frugality, and 
prudence, though excellent things; for they 
may be blaſted without the bleſſing of Heaven: 


and therefore aſk that bleſſing humbly, and be 


not uncharitable to thoſe that at preſent ſeem to 
want it, but comfort and help them. Remem- 
ber Job ſuffered and was afterwards proſperous. 

& And now, to conclude, © Experience keeps a 
© dear ſchool ; but fools will learn in no other, } 
© and ſcarce in that; for it is true, we may give 
advice, but we cannot give ConduR,* as poor 
Richard ſays. However, remember this. They 
that will not be counſelled, cannot be helped,“ 
as poor Richard ſays; and further, That if 
© you will not hear Reaſon, ſhe will ſurely rap 
your knuckles.”? 


Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doctrine, 
and immediately practiſed the contrary, juſt as 
if it had been a common ſermon ; for the aus- 
tion opened, and they began to buy extrava- 
gantly, notwithſtanding all his cautions, and 
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their own fear of taxes. I found the good man 
had thoroughly ſtudied my almanacks, and di- 
geſted all 1 had dropped on thoſe topics during 
the courſe of twenty-five years. The frequent 
mention he made of me, muſt have tired every 
one elſe; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though 1 was conſcious that not 
a tenth part of the wiſdom was my own, which 
{ he aſcribed to me, but rather the gleanings thar 
J had made of the ſenſe of all ages and nations. 
However, I reſolved to be the better for the echo 
of it; and though 1 had firft determined to buy 
i ſtuff for a new coat, I went a way, reſolved to 
wear my old onę a little longer. Reader, if 
thou wilt do the ſame, thy profit will be as 
great as mine. | 

I am, as ever, thine to ſerve thee, 

RICHARD SAUNDERS.” 
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HUMOROUS POETRY. 
— 
MONSIEUR TONSON, 


THERE liv'd, as fame reports, in days of yore, 
At leaſt ſome fifty years agu, or more, 

A pleaſant wight on town, yclep'd Tom Kingy 
A fellow that was clever at a joke, 


Expert in all the arts to teaze and ſmoke, 


In ſhort, for ſtrokes of humour, quite the rbing 


To many a jovial club this King was known, 
With whom his active wit unrivall'd none. 
Choice ſpirit, grave free-maſon, buck, & bloog 
Would crowd, hi, ſtories and bon mots to hear; 
And none a diſappointment e er could fear, 
His humour flow'd in ſuch a copious flood. 


To him a frolic was a high delight. 
A frolic he would hunt for day and night, 
Careleſs how prudence on the ſport mig 
frown. 
If e er a pleaſznt miſchief ſprang to view, 
At once o'er hedge and ditch away he flew, 
Nor left the game till he had run it down. 


One night, our hero, rambling with a friend 
Near fam'd St. Giles's chanc'd his courfe toben 
Juſt by that ſpot, the Seven Dials hight ; 
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. a : t 
*T'was ſilence all around, and clear the coaſt, SW 
The watch, as uſual, dozing on his poſt, 

And ſcarce a lamp diſplay'd a twinkling light. 


| Around this place, there liv'd the num'rous clans 
of honeſt, plodding, foreign artizans, 11 
| Known at that time by the name of refugees — 
| The rod of perſecution, from their home, 

Compell'd the inoffenſive race to roam, 


And here they lighted like a ſwarm of bees. " 
Well! our two friends were, ſaunt' ring through 1 
| the ſtreet, A 


n hopes ſome food for humour ſoon to meet, 
When, in a wir.dow near, a light they view; 
nd, though a dim and melancholy ray, 

t ſeem” d the prologue to ſome merry play, 

So tow'rds the gloomy dome our hero drew. 


W Strait at the door he gave a thund'ring knock, 
Irne time we may ſuppoſe near two o'clock) 
& I'll aſk,” ſays King, if Thempſon lodges 
here'=— 
* Thompſon !** cries t' other, who the devil is 
he?“ 
I know not, King replies, “but want to fee 
„ What kind of animal will now appear.“ 


After ſome time, a little Frenchman came, 

pne hand diſplay' da ruſnlight's trembling flame, 
The other held à thing they call calette; ; 
In old ftrip'd woollen night-cap grac' d his head, 
tatter' d waiſtcoat o'er one ſhoulder ſpread, _ 
Scarce half awake, he heay'd a yawning note. 
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Though thus untimely rous'd, he courteous 
ſmil'd, 
And ſoon addreff 'd our wag in accents mild, 
Bending his head politely ro his knee— 


* Pray, ſare, vat vant you, dat you come ſo late; 


I beg your pardon, ſare, to make you vait; 
Pray tell me, fare, vat your commands vid me?“ 


A Sic reply'd King, © merely thought to know, 


As by your houſe 1 chanc' d to- night to go 
But, really, 1 diſturb your ſleep 1 fear 

I ſay, I thought, that you perhaps could tell, 

Among the folks who in this ſtreet may dwell, 
It there's a Mr. Thompſon lodges here? 


The ſhiv'ring Frenchman, though not pleaſ'd to 
find 
The buſineſs of this unimportant kind, 

Too ſimple to ſuſpect twas meant in geer, 
Shrugg'd out a ſigh that thus his reſt ſhould break, 
Then, with unalter*d courteſy, he ſpake— 

„No, fare, no Monſieur Tonſon lodges here.“ 


Our wag begg'd pardon, and toward home he 
ſped, 
While the poor Frenchman crawl'd again to bed; 
But King, reſolv'd not thus to drop the jeſt, 


So the next night, with more of whim than grace, 


Again he made a viſit to the place, 


To break once more the poor old Frenchman's 
reſt. 


He knock'd, but waited longer than before 
No footſtep ſeem'd approaching to the door, 
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Our Frenchman lay in ſuch a ſleep profound; 
{ King, with the.knocker, thunder d then again, 
Firm on his poſt determin d to remain; 

And oft indeed he made the door reſound. 


At laſt King hears him o'er the paſſaye creep, 
Wondering what fiend again diſturb'd his ſteep; 
1he wag ſalutes him with a civil leer; 

Thus drawling out to heighten the ſurprize, 
(While the poor Frenchman rubb'd {his heavy 
eyes) | 
&« Is there—a Mr. Thompſon—lodges here?“ 


The Frenchman faulter'd, with a kind of fright— 

„ Vy, fare, I m-ſure | told you, fare, laſt night. 

| (And here he labour'd with a ſigh fincere) 

No Monfieur Tonſon in de varld I know, 

No Monfieur Tonſon here Il told you ſo; 
Indeed, ſare, dare no Monſieur Tonſon here!“ 


Some more excuſes tender'd, off King goes, 

And the old Frenchman ſought once more repoſe. 
The rogue next night purſu'd his old career 

*T was long indeed before the man came nigh, 

And then he utter'd, in a piteous cry, 

e Sare, pon my ſoul, no Monſieur Torſon here!“ 


Our ſportive wight his uſual viſit paid. 
{ And the next night came forth a prattling maid, 
Whoſe tongue indeed than any jack went faſter; 
Anxious ſhe ſtrove his errand to enquire, 

e ſaid “ tis vain ber pretty tongue to tire, 

He ſhould not ſtir till he had ſeen her maſter, 


qo» 
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The damſel then began, in doleful ſtate, 
The Frenchman's broken ſlumbers to relate, 
And begg d he'd call at proper time of day 
King told her ſhe muſt fetch her maſter down, 
A chaiſe was ready, he was leaving town, 
But firſt had much of deep concern to ſay. 


Thus urg'd, ſhe went the ſnoring man to call, 
And long indeed ſhe was oblig'd to baw1, 

E'*re ſhe could rouſe the torpid lump of clay 
At laſt he wakes—he riſes—and he ſwears, 
But ſcarcely had he totter'd down the ſtairs, 

When King attacks him in his uſual way. 


The Frenchman now perceiv'd *twas all in 
Vain, 
To this tormentor mildly to complain, 
And ſtrait in rage began his creſt to rear; 
ce Sare, vat the devil make you treat me ſo ? 
Sare, I inform you, fare, three nights ago, 
Got tam, I ſwear no Monſieur Tonſon here! 


True as the night, King went, and heard a 
ſtrife | 
Between the harraſſ'd Frenchman and his wife, 
Which would deſcend to chace the fiend 
away; | | 
At length, to join their forces they agree, 
And ſtrait impetuouſly they turn the key, 
Prepar'd with mutual fury for the fray, 


Our hero, with the firmneſs of a rock, 38 
Collected to receive the mighty ſhock, $5 5P 


—— — —— . — — — 
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Utt'ring the old enquiry, calmly ſtood 
The name of Thompſon raiſ'd the ſtorm ſo high, 
He deem'd it then the ſafeſt plan to fly, 
With, „Well I'll call when you're in gentle 
"5 mood.“ 25 


In ſhort, our hero, with the ſame intent, 

Full many a night to plague the Frenchman went, 
So fond of miſchief was the wicked wit; 

They threw out water for the watch they call, 

But King expecting, ſtill eſcapes from all 
Monſieur at laſt was forced his houſe to quit. 


It happen'd that our wag, about this time, 
On ſome fair profpe& ſought the Eaſtern clime, 
Six ling' ring years were there his tedious lot; 
At length content, amid his rip*ning ſtore, 
He treads again on Britain's happy ſhore, 
And his long abſence is at once forgot. 


To London, with impatient hope, he flies, 
And the ſame night, as former freaks ariſe, 
He fain muſt troll, the well-known haunt to 
trace— | 
« Ah, here's the ſcene of frequent mirth,“ he ſaid, 
„My poor old Frenchman, I ſuppoſe is dead 
Egad, I'll knock, and ſee who holds his place.“ 


> With rapid ſtrokes he makes the manſion roar, 
And while he eager eyes the op*ning door, 


Lo! who obeys the knocker's rattling peal ? 


Why een our little Frenchman, ſtrange to ſay ! 


He took his old abode that very day— 
Capricious turn of ſportive Fortune's Wheel 
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h Without one thought of the relentleſs foe, 
>? Þ Who, fiend-like, haunted him ſo long ago, 
Juſt in his former trim he now appears ; 
The waiſtcoat and the night cap ſeem'd the ſame, 
With ruſhlight, as before, he creeping came, 
And King's deteſted voice, aſtoniſh'd, hears. 


nt; As if ſome hideous ſpeRre truck his fight, 
His ſenſes ſeem'd bewilder'd with affright, 
all, His face, indeed, beſpoke a heart full fore— 
: Then ſtarting, he exelaim'd, in rueful train, 
uit. „ Begar ! here's Monſieur Tozſen come again! 
Away he ran—and ne'er was heard of more“ 


me, | The RIDER and SANDBOY. 
TO give the laſt poliſh to youth, tis agreed 
That travel doth all formal precepts exceed: 
It adds eaſe and freedom to claſiic glean'd 
knowledge, 
Rubs off the ſchool ruſt, and the ſtiffneſs of 
college ; 
at to Ns proof of this ſyſtem, what men are ſo eaſy 
As thoſe who for orders ſo fluently teaze ye; 
ſaid, Who ride round the country, and ſhew far and 
d— near, 
ace. Their Mancheſter patterns, or Birmingham ware? 
One day after dinner, as ſome of theſe wags 


ny. ere cracking their filberts and praifing their 

ea] ? 8 

ſay | H Poor ſhoeleſs urchin, half ftarv'd, and ſun. 
tann'd 


\ Paſs'd near th' inn n window crying, © Buy my. 
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When S addle Bay Sammy—long fam'd for his fun, 
To banter the duſt-cover'd ſqualler began, 


% What doſt cry there, my lad?“ 
 fir.*'——*+ And prithee 


Haft got a large ſtock ? I ſee none of it with 


thee.” 
“Ohl leaves ſand and Neddy about the town's 
borders, 
And am juſt going round, fir, to look out for 
5 orders.“ OA 


The PILGRIMS and the PEAS. 


| A BRACE of ſinners for no food, 


Were order'd to the Virgin Mary's ſhrine, 
Who at Loretto, dwelt in wax, ſtone, wood, 


And in a fair white wig look d wond'rous 


fine. D 
Fifty _ miles had thoſe ſad rogues to travel 


ith ſomething in their ſhoes much worſe than 


gravel £ 


In a their toes ſo gentle, to amuſe, 


1 he Prieſt had order'd peas into their ſhoes : 


A neſtrum famous in old Popiſh times 
For purifying ſouls that ſtunk of crimes, 
A ſort of apoftolic ſalt, ' 
That popiſh parſons for its powers exalt, | 
For keeping ſouls of ſinners ſweet, 
Juſt as our kitchen ſalt keeps meat. ; 


The knayes ſet off on the ſame day, 
Peas in their lhoes, to go and pray; 


—* Why and, | 


Ws 
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But very diff rent was thelr ſpeed, I wot : : 
One of the ſinners gallop'd on, 
Light as a bullet from a gun; 

The other limp'd, as if he had been fer. 


One ſaw the VIX SIN ſoon—peccavi cried 
Had his ſoul whitewaſh'@ all ſo clever 
Then home again he nimbly bied, 
Made fit, with ſaints above, to live for ever. 


In coming back, however, let me ſay, 

He met his brother rogue about half way— | 

Hobling with outſtretch'd bum and bending 
knees, 

Damning the ſouls and bodies of the peas : 

His eyes in tears, his cheeks and brows in ſweat, _ 

Deep ſympathizing with his groaning feet. 


% How now,“ the light toed, whitewaſh F 75 
grim broke 
% You lazy lubber! 8 
« Ods curſe it, cried the other, © *tis no joke | 
My feet, once hard as any rock, „ en 
Are now as ſoft as blubber. 


| © Excuſe me, Virgin Mary, that 1 ſwear— 


As for Loretto, I ſhall not get there ; 
No! to the dev'l my finful ſoul muſt go; 
For damme if I ha'nt loſt ev'ry | toe. 


« But, brother finner, do explain 
How tis that you are not in pain: 4 
What Pow'r have work'd a Wouter for your 


O 2 


toes. 


1 


2 2 
* — . 
96?—s . — 3 


Whilſt J, juſt like a ſnail, am crawling, 
Now ſwearing, now on ſaints devoutly bawling, 


8 
— 


» 


j 7 


by 


| _ 


Whilſt not a raſcal comes to eaſe my woes? 


8 Sa Sw] * 


„How is't that you can like a greyhound go, 
Merry, as if that nought had happen'd, burn 
ye :“ ; 


Why cricd the other, grinning, you muſt 


know, | 
That juſt before J ventur'd on my journey, 
To walk a little more at eaſe, 
I took the liberty to boil my peas. 


The JEWESS and her SON. 


. \ POOR miſtreſs Levi had a luckleſs ſon, : 


Who, ruſhing to obtain the foremoſt ſeat, 
In imitation of th' ambitious great, 


High from the gall ry, ere the play begun, 


He fell all plump into the pit, 

Dead in a minute as a nit: | 
In ſhort, he broke his pretty Hebrew neck ; 
Indeed and very dreadful was the wreck ! 


The mother was diſtracted, raving, wild 
Shriek'd tore her hair, embrac'd and kifs'd her 
child 

Afflicted ev'ry heart with grief around: 
Soon as the ſhow'r ef tears was ſomewhat paſt, 
And moderately calm th' hyſteric blaſt, 

She caſt about her eyes in thought profound: j 
And being with a ſaving knowledge bleſs d, 


She thus the playhouſe manager addreſs'd : 


JOY 


« Sher, I'm de moder of de poor lad, | 
Dat meet miſhfartin here ſo bad * 


Sher, 1 muſs haf de ſhilling back, you know, 
Aſs Moſes haf not ſee the ſhow." 


The BARBER and CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. | 


YOUNG NICK within a barber's ſhop 
A chimney had been ſweeping, 

And having done his ſwarthy job, 
Again was downward Cieepinge 


While tying up his bag of ſoot, 
A wazgiſh ſhaving blade 
Exclaim'd, „May I preſume to aſk, 
What was your father's trade? 


« What trade?“ quoth Sweep, why to my 
ſhame 
And chagrin be it ſpaken, 
My father was a Barder, fir! — 
How eurſedly provoking ! 


« I might have been a barber too, 

And his own ſphere have play'd in, 

But did not like, to ſay the truth. _ 
A buſineſs ſo degrading.” 


The 1RISH FISHERMAN. 


AN Iriſhman argling one day vp the Liffy, © 
Which runs down by Dublin's ſweet city, ſo 
fine; | -.- "<7"; 


. 
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Whilſt I, yt of rain falling, Pat, in a giffy, 
Wp ander the arch of a bridge with his line. 


| © Why that's not the way to accompliſh your 
| wiſhes, 


that the fiſhes 
Will flock under here to keep out of the wet?“ 


PATIENCE. 


Was at ſome country place, A parſon * 
ä ing, 
Ihe virtue of Long ſufferance was teaching: 
| And ſo pathetically did exhort 
His liſt'ning congregation, and in hort 
| Diſcours'd ſo much of Job, and how he bore 
} With ſuch excceding pleaſantry his woes, 
Wt © Faith 'twas enough to make a man ſuppoſe 
Job wiih'd for more. 
Meaning, perhaps, that fince tis plaiff, 
How needleſsly we grieve at pain; 
TH How would it be if man 
| Purſu'd a diff rent ptan, 
And were to laugh and treat the matter lightly 
8 | And not, when torcur'd with the gout, 
f To make wry faces, roar, and ſhont, 
But look agreeable and fprightly. 


And pray, d'ye think, my deareſt life,” 
Exclaim d the parfon's write, | 
As after church they ſat, 
In courteous chat, 


Cries Dermot, “ the devil a bite will you get; 
och, brother,” ſays Pat, * don't you know 


« * 


* 
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That 'tis in human nature to ende lads 
The ſad extremity of woe, 4 

. That Job, you ſay, did vndergo ? 'q 

*Tis more than you or I could do, I'm ſure.“ 


© My dear, quoth he, © this diffidence, 

Shews, let me tell you, great good ſenſe, 
A talent in your ſex we ſeldom fee; 

And douhtleſs the remark is true, 

As far as it extends to you, 

Tho' not, I think, to me, 

No woman fince the world began, 

Could bear misfortune like a man 
And in good truth, *twixt you and me, 
And that without much vanity, 

I do conceive that I myſelf have ſhewn 
That patience and that ſtrength of mind 
Were not entirely confin'd 

To Job alone.“ 


Thus ſaid the modeſt prieſt, and would 1 faid 
much more, 
But for the ſudden opening of the door, 
When out of breath, in ſtumps 
His clowniſh ſervant « Numps,”* 
His mouth wide open, on the parſon gazing—.. 
"> like the wight, ; 
ho drew old Priam's curtains in the night, 
To tell him Troy was blazing. 


% Well, Numps, the matter? ſpeak! why look" it” 
ſo pale 

Has any thing gone wrong * 8 Quoth Numps, 

„„ hl The ale. a 


i 
„What!“ cries the prieſt, the ale gone ſour? 
(And then his phiz began to lower); 

J Turn'd four? no, meaſter, no, reply'd the 


=; © Nay, now, 


* 
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fellow ; 
% But juſt now, as 1 went, d'ye ſee, 
To tilt the caſk—away rolled he, 
And all the liquor's ſpilt about the cellar,” 


The fact was, Numps a caſk of ale had ftav'd. 
Now, prythee, tell me, how the prieſt behav'd ? 
Did he pull off his wig, or tear his hair? 
Or like that filly fellow Job, 
Throw aſhes on his bead, or rend his robe? 
Say, how did he this dite misfortune bear? 
And thus, in voice of pious reſignation, 
He to this man addreſs'd this mild oration : 


. | « May God confound thee, thou d—n'd ſtupid 


bear; 
(The beſt of prieſts, you know, will ſometimes 
ſwear) 


8 , What, you muſt meddle, muſt ye 


With the barrel, and be curſt t'ye? 
| I wiſh thy paws were in the fire Odd rot'm— 
Get thee down ſtairs, this inſtant, wretch, 
Or by the living G—d, I'll Kick thy breech 
From top to bottom.“ ; 


my deareſt," cried the dame, 
: As this your patience ?—Fie for name! 
I beg you'll recolle& your text, 


* 


| ob was not half ſo vext. © 2 
When he'd his ſons and daughters to bewail.“ 


1 
5 
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+ « Dn all his ſons and daughters if. if, you chooſe, 
Anſwer me this, 1 fay—did Job « cer ow | 
A barrel of ſuch ale?“ > 4 


A RAZOR-SELLER and COUNTRY 
BUMRIN. 


A FELLOW in a market-town.. 

|} Moſt muſical cry d razors up and down, 

And offer'd twelve for eighteen perice ; 

Which certainly ſeem'd wond'rous cheap, 

And for the money quite a heap, | 
As ev'ry man would buy, with caſh and ſenſs. 


A country bumkin the great offer heard : 

Poor Hodge, who ſnffer'd by a broad black beard, 
That ſeem'd a ſhoe-bruſh ſtuck beneath bis 

noſe, 

With cheerfulneſs the eighteen pence he paid, | 

And proudly to himſelf, in whiſpers ſaid, | | 

« This raſcal ſtole the razors, 1 ſuppoſe. 


© No matter if the fellow be a knave, | | 
Provided that the razors He - 4 | 
It certainly will be a monſtrous rige, : 
' Þo home the.clown, with his good ortune, went, 
miling in heart, and ſoul content, 
And quickly ſoap'd himfelf to ears and eyes. 


eing well lather'd from a diſh or tub, fs 70 
odge now began with grinning. face to grub, 1 
Juſt like a hedger cutting furzae 
was a vile razor! —then the reſt he try d 
P 
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All were 1 Ah!” Hodge figh'd ; 


4 wiſh my eighteen pence within my purſe.” 


Ig vain to chace his beard, and bring the graces, 
He cut, and dug, and winc'd, and ſtamp d, and 
; (rrore; 
Brought blood, and danc'd, blaſphem'd, and 
made wry faces, 
And curs 'd each razor's body o'er and 00 er. 


His muzzle formꝰ d of oppoſition ſtuff, 
Firm as a Foxite, would not loſe its ruff; 

So kept it—laughing at the ſteel and ſuds: 
Hodge, in a paſſion, ſtretch'd his angry jaws, 
Vowing the direſt vengeance, with clench'dclaws, 

On the vile cheat that ſold the goods. 

„% Razor's!—a damn'd confounded dog— 
Not fit to ſcrape a hog.” 


Hodge ſought the fellow--found him, and begun-- 

% Perhaps, Maſter Razor - rogue, to you tis fun 
That people flay themſelves out of their lives: 

You raſcal, for an hour have I been grubing, 

Giving my ſcoundret whiſkers here a ſerubbing 
With razor” 8 Juſt like ene 


* 


cx Sirrah 1 tell you, you re a knave, | 
o cry up razors that cant ſhave,” 


| knave * 
As for the.razors you have doughtz; +: 
Upon my ſoul, I never thought 
'T hat they would S w 


Friend, quoth the razor · man, 4 bm not a 


** 


ce 
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« Not think they'd ſave !'? quoth Hodge, with 
wond' ring eyes, 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell ; 
« What were they made for then, you dog?” he 
Cries— 
* Made!” quoth the fellow, with a ſmile, 
« to ſell.” 


= 


A WISH. 


MINE be a cot, beſide the hill; 
A bee-hive's hum ſhall ſoothe my ear; 


A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 


With many a fall, ſhall linger near. 


The ſwallow, oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built neſt ; 

Oft ſhall the pilgrim 4ift the latch, 

And ſhare my meal, a welcome gueſt. 


Around my ivied porch ſhall ſpring 

Each fragrant flow*r that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, ſhall ſing, - 

In ruſſet gown and apron blue. 


The village church, among the trees, 8 
Where firſt our marriage vows were giv n, 
Where merry peals ſhall ſwell the breeze, 
And point with taper ſpire to heavin. 


> 
* 
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Toasts and Sentiments. 


' * a 


"MAY tovers' vows never end in loyers' quarrels. | 
The ict of the Gods a virtuous wife, a ſteady 


riend, and ſound clatet. 
May the lovers of the fair ſex never want means 
to ſupport and protect them. 
A ſpeedy export to all the enemies of England 
W without a draw-back. 
WW The bleſſings of a reign of peace, and the glories 
of a golden age. | 
The firſt tribute due to friendſhip-—gratitude. 
May our injuries be written in ſand, and our 
4 friendſhips in marble. 
Honour's beſt employment— the protection of 
innocence. 
Friendſhip in a palace, and falſehood in a dun- 
geon, 


the gale. 


| ration. 
A generous heart, and a miſer's fortune. 
The hand that gives, and the heart that forgives. 
The union of hearts in the union of hands. 


pride. 
fucceſs. 


| <A>, — 
John Raw, Printer, Ipſwich. 
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May reaſon be out pilot, when paſſion blows 


May the poor merit eſteem, and the rich vene- 


1 Poverty without meanneſs, and riches without 


| May our endeavours to pleaſe, be crowned with 


Se tear GA. wo 


